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PREFACE 


Since publication in the January issue of International Conciliation of 

the messages sent by heads of governments and envoys of nations | 

to the President of the Carnegie Endowment for Internation, 

Peace on the occasion of its thirty-fifth anniversary in December, . 

1945, a letter has been received from Edouard Herriot, Mayor of Relatio 

Lyons and former Premier of France. It is a great honor and sat. i, 

isfaction to present this statement, in translation, from a leader of - 

the French people who throughout the war stood fast for the | fom 

principles of liberty : le oak 
When a disaster without precedent threw the world into turmoil and the You 

threatened the progress of humanity, the Carnegie Endowment appeared ib coe 


to the liberty-loving peoples as a symbol toward which their most ardent 
hopes were directed. Roe ; | organz: 
While preparing to celebrate its thirty-fifth anniversary, that admire 
ble institution aims to prove that, faithful to its ideal, it is endeavoring to | igter-Ax 
obtain untiringly the realization of close international cooperation, the United 
assurance of a durable peace. 
The incomparable prestige which it enjoys and the great interest of its 
directors portend a hopeful future. was des 
Addresses made at the conference on “Pan America and World any 
Organization” held at Philadelphia, November 20, 1945, under lental 
the auspices of the Pan American Association of Philadelphia are a 
published in this issue. Arthur P. Whitaker, President of the Pan 
American Association of Philadelphia, explains the purposes and ideas 
program of the conference in the Introduction which follows The thi 
immediately . ad 
There is included also the text of an address on the economic 
relations of the American republics given by the Hon. Spmuille | The’ 
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| PAN AMERICA AND WORLD ORGANIZATION 
| Addresses Delivered at a Conference in Philadelphia 


ion of 

. November 20, 1 
7 | 945 
ronal | INTRODUCTION 


nbes, Relations between the Americas and the rest of the world were the 
: ‘a theme of a conference held under the auspices of the Pan Ameri- 
, “ | an Association of Philadelphia last November, with cooperation 
d fom the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace as well as 
ae | qwenty-five organizations and institutions of the Philadelphia area. 
_ | addition, five educational organizations of the area sponsored 
land | the Youth Conference! which was one of the features of the gen- 
= | al conference program. A list of the cooperating institutions and 

'ofganizations is appended. The purpose of the conference was to 
mira- "pfomote a better understanding of the place and functions of the 
ng | igter-American regional system within the framework of the 
» the | United Nations. 

In order to place the problem in its proper setting, the program 
was designed to bring out the fact that regionalism is not an exclu- 
orld sively American problem, but a world problem. Accordingly, 
nder | "ne of the three addresses at the opening session dealt, except in- 
| cidentally, with the inter-American system. The first two addresses 

| discussed regionalism as a world problem from the point of view, 
| first, of world politics and, second, of the provisions of the United 
| Nations Charter regarding regional agencies and arrangements. 
The third session took up, by way of comparison, the most-dis- 
cussed of all extra-American regional systems, namely, that 


of its 


uille | 1The Youth Conference brought together one teacher and two student rep- 
eign  tsentatives from each of forty parochial, private, and high schools of the 
| Philadelphia area. On the basis of information circulated well in advance, the 
| sudent representatives, divided into six round table groups, discussed in a 
ep | Momming session as many different problems related to the general theme of 
| the conference. The findings of each group were summarized in a general 
| student assembly and then presented by six student rapporteurs at the con- 
} ference luncheon, in which participants in both the Youth and adult sessions 
| met together. A detailed report of the Youth Conference was published in the 
| December issue of the monthly bulletin of the Pan American Association of 
Philadelphia, which is available for free distribution on request. 
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which appears to be taking shape in Eastern Europe. Against this 

general background, the following sessions were devoted to the 

specifically inter-American aspects of the general problem. At the 

concluding session its larger aspects were again brought forward, | 

one of the two addresses presenting a British view of regionalism 

and the other a statement by the Hon. Owen J. Roberts, formerly 

Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, in When 

favor of a global solution for problems of world organization, with | %° 

special reference to Pan Americanism. meee 
No effort was made to have the conference support any thesis | 9° 

or point of view; on the contrary, the presentation of a diversity | 

of views was one of the chief purposes of the Conference Com. | ™ 


mittee that arranged the program. As the following reports of been ai 
selected speeches show, the Committee’s efforts in this respec rends t 
met with success. _ 

‘ 


On one important point, there was general agreement among .". 
the speakers, namely, that, while the American regional systen ave ide 
can continue to play a useful part in international affairs in the tial €q 
years ahead, it must remain clearly subordinate to the worl ; 
organization. rapher 

It was not practicable to reproduce all the addresses; and thox key, th 


for which space could be allotted appear, in part or in whole, x, i Po 
cording to the order of their delivery at the conference. | The 
analy sit 


Artuur P, Wuiraker, 


President of the Pan American ! 


Association of Philadelphia, | ™ ine 
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St this | REGIONALISM IN WORLD POLITICS 


| 
pe | Rosert Strausz-Hupt 
rwand, | University of Pennsylvania 
nalism (Summary) 


_ When the representatives of fifty nations convened at San Fran- 
, with | 1800 for the purpose of shaping a new world organization, the 
issues of regionalism were high on their program. Their discus- 
thes | sions included many different interpretations of the term. Al- 
ersiy | though the United Nations Charter recognizes regional arrange- 
| ments as parts of the international order, comparatively little has 
rts of | been done to give exact meaning to the word regionalism which 
espec | tends to remain an expression including diverse and often con- 
| adictory connotations. 
_ When geographers speak of a region they imply a comprehen- 
stem  gve idea of an area with its natural formation and resources, mate- 
inte ial equipment, railways and communications, and population. 
Areas characterized by certain unifying features, from the geog- 
rapher’s point of view, for example such as the Mississippi Val- 
‘thos | I*¥, the Danube Basin, and the Plains of Lombardy drained by 
le, x, tte Po River, may be designated as natural regions. 
| The geographer is, or should be, concerned with the scientific 
____| analysis of earth phenomena, animate and inanimate, and not with 
"| pleading any special cause. He can readily admit that a region is 
— | not inclusive of all essential interests, and that regionalism is not 
_ | alanswer to every problem in the affairs of men. It is always pos- 
| sible to show that even the most completely integrated region is 
subject to influences from outside and that, while a great many 
characteristics combine to make a given area a regional unit, 
| others tend to break up its unity and to draw different parts of 
| itinto the orbit of some other region. In this geographers acknowl- 
| edge merely the manifest interdependence of earth phenomena. An 
| atea when examined from a certain point of view—let us say its 
| system of rivers—may have well-defined regional characteristics, 
| and when examined from another point of view—let us say the 
speech and culture of its inhabitants—may be related to another or 


several other regions. 


world 
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What are termed “regional arrangements” in foreign policy J 


obviously have only a remote connection with the geographer’ eee 
definition of a region. Significantly, it was the German school of | te 
geopolitics, concerned primarily with laying a scientific founds. | bencre 
tion for political expansionism, which propagated a strictly polit. expres 
ical definition of regionalism. Its outlook was primarily | sien 
and military. If an area was found to possess frontiers which could 
either be defended easily or lent themselves to offensive use, then | 4 
the geopoliticians designated it as a region. When an area, m0 | | 
matter how harmonious its regional characteristics, contained q | Raita 
racial minority which, in the geopolitical scheme of things, was de 
allocated to a nation across that area’s borders, then it was denied | ‘awmmee 
the status of a region. | The 
Needless to say, political regionalism has nothing in common | ior an 
with the endeavor of geographers to describe the comprehensive | 
order of physical and cultural resources of a community. For the ; lees 
same reason it is necessary to guard against such vague general | J: 5, 
izations as “orbits,” “security zones,” and “spheres of interest” 
which are meaningful only in terms of power politics. They are depen¢ 
mumbo-jumbo to the geographer or the scientific regional planner, | greate! 
Were the idea of Pan Americanism based exclusively upon the | ducing 
facts of geography—the continental relationships of North, Cen eee 
tral, and South America—it would hardly bé an important facto | 14 qe 
in world politics. The Americas are not a region. The United 
States is bound by ties of economic and cultural interests to Wes | 4: °p, 
and Central Europe and the Far East. The major part of South} nee oy 
America’s flow of cultural and economic exchanges is oriented | frit, 
toward Europe. The richest and most densely populated areas of | 
South America are still more readily accessible from Europe and | 
North Africa than from the ports of the United States. It is only 
in the Caribbean that exchanges with overseas markets are bal 
anced by those of the United States. The art and literature of Ev 
rope is still a powerful rival of the cultural influence emanating 
from the United States. All this may change in the not-too-distant | 
future, but South America is today still the meeting ground of 
forces generated from inside and from outside the America 
Hemisphere. 
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If we accept the facts of geography, trade and civilization, then 
Pan Americanism must look for its justification to ideas other than 
those associated with regionalism. The keynote of Pan American- 
ism is a community of interest in the great ideas of political de- 
mocracy and a free society of nations. These ideals have found 
expression in those Pan American declarations which are the 
institutional basis of inter-American relations. The nations of 
America are committed to the principles of liberal democracy, 

ific settlement of disputes, and common defense against aggres- 
sion. It is this concord rather than geography which forms the 
basis of Pan American collaboration. Whoever seeks that basis in 
trade statistics, strategic geography, or culture pattern, is bound 
to meet with disappointment. 

The strength of the Pan American idea is precisely that it is 
not an exclusive one. To the contrary: the better the individual 
countries of this hemisphere can integrate their economic and 
cultural exchanges with those of the world at large, the greater 
will be their contribution to each other. While the world has be- 
come closer related in terms of communication, economic inter- 
dependence and warfare, there has been going on a development of 
greater differentiation within individual areas. Raw material pro- 
ducing countries aim to establish their own industries and thus be- 


| come independent of older industrial centers. Thus centralization 


and decentralization are interdependent processes. Technological 
progress bids fair to intensify exchanges between the countries of 
this hemisphere, and it also creates new demands which can be 
met only by general international trade and a worldwide cross- 
fertilization of ideas. 
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REGIONALISM UNDER 
THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


Dr. Heten Dwicut Rew 


Research Associate, American Association 
of University Women, Washington, D. C. 


On May 1s at San Francisco, Mr. Stettinius announced that as a 
result of discussion with a number of interested delegations, pro- 
posals would be made to clarify in the Charter the relationship of 
regional agencies and collective arrangements to the world or. 
ganization. How to make the fullest use of regional institutions for 
the settlement of local problems without weakening the authority 
or prestige of the worldwide peace machinery was no easy prob- 
lem, but several factors gave it unusual significance at San Fran- 
cisco. One was the heady sense of power felt by the Latin-Amer- 
ican bloc after their concerted action had forced the admission of 
Argentina to the Conference in one of the most dramatic votes in 
the history of international diplomacy. Another was the fact that 
at Mexico City a few weeks earlier the inter-American system 
had been strengthened immeasureably, through the reorganization 
of the Pan American Union and other related machinery, and 
through the provisions of the Act of Chapultepec for collective 
action against aggression from any source—from within as well 
as from outside the hemisphere. Furthermore, the newly estab- 
lished League of Arab States felt a similar vested interest in fe 
gionalism, though without the long history of practical cooperation 
in which Pan Americanism took such pride. Complicating the 
problem still further were the many bilateral security agreements 


such as those signed by Russia with Britain, France, Czecho | 


slovakia, Poland, and Yugoslavia, through which these European 
countries had sought safeguards against renewed German aggres- 
sion. 

It was necessary to find a formula that would recognize the 
paramount authority of the world organization in all enforcement 
action, and yet permit regional action independently in case of 
undue delay or ineffectiveness. It was also necessary to reconcile 
the desirability of using regional agencies to settle local disputes 
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| with the very real danger of giving carte blanche endorsement to 

pilateral arrangements which might easily degenerate into the 

| old-fashioned system of alliances and counter-alliances, disrup- 

\ tive of effective international action. There were moments in mid- 

May when those of us who watched the early efforts of the states- 

men to find a solution wondered if the smoldering fires of national 

48.2 | and personal prestige would not consume the whole edifice. That 

PFO | satesmanship triumphed is one of the great achievements of San 
Francisco. 

Of | The steps by which a final solution of this problem was achieved 
8 for | offer a good example of the advantage of collaboration. The 
ofity | United States shared the desire of the other American republics 

| to maintain the inter-American system within the framework of 
‘Fal | the world organization. But since world peace is indivisible, the 
mef- | world organization must have the right and the power to prevent 
of suppress aggression anywhere and at any time. This conviction 
was embodied in the proposal put forward by the United States on 
May 15, which was partly based on separate amendments previ- 
ously proposed by France and Australia. It was submitted simul- 
taneously to the five large powers and to the other American re- 
publics. Mr. Eden and his British colleagues offered opinions 
| which strengthened and clarified its meaning. A later suggestion 
from the Soviet Union resulted in a further improvement. Be- 
cause many nations collaborated on this problem, there emerged 
afar better solution than any nation alone had offered. 
The delicate problem of the European security agreements was 
deverly disposed of by recognizing their temporary validity, dur- 
| ing the transitional period, against renewed aggression from an ex- 
ememy State, but only “until such time as the Organization may, 
on request of the governments concerned, be charged with the 
responsibility for preventing further aggression from such a 
State.” (Article 53.) Introduced as an amendment to the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks proposals by the four Sponsoring Powers and France, 
and reinforced by Article 107, Article 53 gives the Allied govern- 
ments a free hand temporarily in dealing with the ex-enemy States. 
But it carefully refrains from giving recognition to special mutual 
assistance treaties of this sort as part of the world’s permanent 
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security mechanism. As a result of these provisions, the Security | which it 
Council is relieved of the responsibility for preventing renewed | mutual as 
aggression by the Axis powers until the Allies decide to transfer | the sole « 
that responsibility to the United Nations organization. Wheneye; | section sh: 
they do, the exception specified in Article 53 will cease, and any | agencies " 
enforcement action taken under such regional mutual assistange | jimits the 
pacts will require the authorization of the Security Council. This | seen. Anc 
formula effectively preserves the power of the international organ- | the “inhe 
ization, without saddling it with a heavy burden of enforcement | itrecogni 
against the present enemies before it is strong enough and ready | whose au 
to assume that responsibility. tion as it 
The other dilemma was solved by the insertion of an entirely | tional pe: 
new provision which appears in the Charter at the end of Chapter | Article 5 
VII (on “Action with Respect to Breaches of the Peace . . . and | “The Sec 
Acts of Aggression”), immediately preceding the three articles | stivities 
of Chapter VIII on Regional Arrangements. Article 51 provides | ments or 
that “Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the inherent | peace anc 
right of individual or collective self-defense if an armed attack | On the 
occurs against a Member of the United Nations, until the Security | ftom San 
Council has taken the measures necessary to maintain international | Oaks prc 
peace and security.” However, “Measures taken by Members in | putes thr 
the exercise of this right of self-defense shall be immediately te | States co 
ported to the Security Council and shall not in any way affect the | new pare 
authority and responsibility of the Security Council under the | the Unite 
present Charter to take at any time such action as it deems neces | every eff 
sary in order to maintain or restore international peace and se- | regional 
curity.”” Thus the Latin American States are free to take action | Security 
under the Act of Chapultepec in “collective self-defense” against ments” v 
aggression, but only if the Security Council has failed to take | tlement s 
prompt action, or if its action has proved inadequate. Without this 
amendment, the Dumbarton Oaks provisions would have left the | Staff Cor 
dangerous possibility that a European great power might use its | and after 
veto to block action not only by the Security Council but by the | tablish r 
American States themselves. formal re 
The most important principle in this whole complex formuls | ter-Amet 
for integrating regional with universal security machinery is the | wary, 19¢ 
primacy of collective over bilateral and regional arrangements} result of 
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ity | which it clearly recognizes and reiterates. Article 53 names the 
ej | mutual assistance pacts directed against former enemy States as 
fer | the sole exception to the general principle that “no enforcement 
rt | action shall be taken under regional arrangements or by regional 
ny | agencies without the authorization of the Security Council” —and 
ce | limits the duration of even that exception, as we have already 
his | seen. And Article 51 insists that measures taken in the exercise of 
nm. | the “inherent right of individual or collective self-defense’ which 
nt | itrecognizes shall be reported immediately to the Security Council, 
dy | whose authority and responsibility “to take at any time such ac- 
tion as it deems necessary in order to maintain or restore interna- 
ly | tional peace and security” is not in any way affected or limited. 
er | Article 54, as in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, specifies that 
nm | “The Security Council shall at all times be kept fully informed of 
es | activities undertaken or in contemplation under regional arrange- 
les | ments or by regional agencies for the maintenance of international 
nt and security.” 
ck | On the other hand the United Nations Charter as it emerged 
ty | ftom San Francisco confirmed and even extended the Dumbarton 
wl | Oaks provisions for encouraging pacific settlement of local dis- 
in | putes through regional agencies, whether on the initiative of the 
| States concerned or by reference from the Security Council. A 
he | new paragraph introduced into Article 52 pledges Members of 
he | the United Nations entering into regional arrangements to “make 
*% | every effort” to achieve settlement of their disputes through such 
@- | regional agencies or arrangements “before referring them to the 
on | Security Council.” And “resort to regional agencies or arrange- 
st ments” was inserted in Article 33 among the means of pacific set- 
ke | tment specifically to be used by the parties to a dispute. A new 
is , patagraph was added to Article 47, whereby “The Military 
he | Staff Committee, with the authorization of the Security Council 
is and after consultation with appropriate regional agencies may es- 
he | tablish regional subcommittees.” This might well lead to the 
| formal recognition by the United Nations organization of the In- 
la | ter-American Defense Board established at Rio de Janeiro in Jan- 
he | vary, 1942, and likely to be continued on a permanent basis as a 
ts} tesult of the Chapultepec agreements. 
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At Mexico City the twenty American republics represented 
declared their determination to cooperate in setting up a general 
international organization, and their desire “to make their ful} 
contribution, individually and by common action in and 


the Inter-American system, effectively coordinating and har. | 


monizing that system with the General International Organiza. 
tion for the realization of the latter’s objectives.” There was a 
consensus among the Latin-American governments at Chapulteper 
on seven points, the first of which was “The aspiration of univer- 
sality as an ideal toward which the Organization should tend in 
the future,” and the sixth: “The desirability of solving contro. 
versies and questions of an inter-American character, preferably 


in accordance with inter-American methods and procedure, in | 


harmony with those of the General International Organization.” 


The solidarity of the Western Hemisphere is one of the most | 
extraordinary phenomena of the modern world. No group of 


States could be more diverse in range of size and power, and the 
temperamental and linguistic differences between the United 
States and the twenty other republics are profound. Yet the unity 
of the region is more than geographical: it rests upon the substan- 
tial foundation of common historical tradition, common ideology 


revolutionary struggle, of settlement by immigration from abroad, 
and of the successful expansion of civilization into sparsely settled 
areas of frontier wilderness—so that the very word frontier has 
for us a different connotation from that it bears for the rest of the 
world. Democracy is an ideal common to all these nations, how- 
ever imperfectly applied; in form at least all are republics, and 
federalism is a highly honored principle. A self-conscious insistence 
on equality—characteristic of young and relatively weak States— 
has been habitual with all, including the United States, along with 
a deep unwillingness to become entangled in the wars and political 
intrigues of the outside world. 

They share, too, a common emphasis on the peaceful settlement 
of international disputes through arbitration or conciliation, em 


| 


and basic attitudes, and well-established habits of cooperation in | 
the meeting of common problems. All twenty-one republics share | 
a history of colonial background of independence attained through 


| 
| 
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mted | odied in over a hundred bilateral and a dozen multilateral treaties 
| and actually practiced in most of the disputes that have ever 


“fall 


a 
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arisen among the nations of the hemisphere. They share a pro- 
found respect for law, which finds expression in their common in- 
sistence upon international law as the basis and guiding principle 
of their respective national foreign policies. 

Perhaps most important of all are the habits of cooperation 
built up over the past fifty years, whereby they have learned the 
great benefits that can accrue from exchange of technical experi- 
ence, and from joint action in meeting common problems. Health 
and sanitation, road building and aeronautics, copyright and private 
law—all these and many other technical matters have been handled 


_ cooperatively for so long that mutual assistance is now expected 
| and accepted as a matter of course. During the war this habitual 
| procedure made possible an unprecedented degree of intergovern- 


mental collaboration for the prevention of Axis sabotage and 
ganda. The work of the Emergency Advisory Committee for 
Political Defense made a vital contribution to the winning of 


| United Nations victory, and reflected a degree of cooperation by 


police and judicial authorities rarely attained among separate juris- 
dictions, whether within or between nations. 

It is this tradition of common action in the meeting of both 
everyday and emergency problems which gives such solid mean- 
ing to the “‘solidarity”’ about which hemisphere orators expatiate. 
The continentalization of the Monroe Doctrine, accomplished at 
Buenos Aires in 1936, and reaffirmed at Lima two years later, 
made possible the gradual transformation of the Pan American 
Union from a meticulously nonpolitical agency into the strong 
inter-American system for regional political and technical cooper- 
ation envisioned at Chapultepec. 

Many new special agencies of cooperation had been set up to 
meet wartime needs, including the meetings of Foreign Ministers 


| for emergency consultation, the Inter-American Financial and 


Economic Advisory Committee, the Inter-American Defense 
Board, the Emergency Advisory Committee for Political De- 
fense, and the Inter-American Juridical Committee. The resolu- 
tion for “reorganization, consolidation, and strengthening of the 
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Inter-American System,” attempts to simplify and coordinate al] 
this complex new machinery with the existing Pan American | 
Union and conferences. It provides regular International Confer. 
ences of American States every four years instead of five, and — 
meetings of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs annually in the in. 
tervening period. The jurisdiction of the Governing Board of the 
Union is now extended to “every matter that affects the effective 
functioning of the Inter-American system and the solidarity and 
general welfare of the American republics.” An Inter-American | 
Economic and Social Council is to serve as a coordinating agency 
for all official activities in those fields, and to maintain liaison with 
the similar organ of the United Nations organization. 

The most important political agreement reached at the Mexico 
City Conference was the Act of Chapultepec, providing for joint 
action by the American republics against aggression from any 
source. At the Habana Meeting of Foreign Ministers in 1940 the 
twenty-one republics had agreed to treat as an act of aggression 
against them any infringement of the territorial integrity or po 
litical independence of any one of them by a non-American State. 
Now the principle of “one for all and all for one” is extended to | 
cover possible aggression even from within the hemisphere— | 
realistic recognition of the menace latent in Axis attempts to 
utilize Argentina, and perhaps other American republics, as a | 
base of operations. The Act specifies that “invasion by armed | 
forces of one State into the territory of another trespassing the | 
boundaries established by treaty” is automatically an act of ag- 
gression, but that the term also includes “every attack of one State 
against the integrity or inviolability of the territory or against the | 
sovereignty or political independence of an American State.” As | 
signed at Chapultepec, the Act was a declaration of the twenty , 
republics as allies in the present war, and therefore effective only | 
while the war lasted. However, its provisions are to be made pet- | 
manent by embodying them in a formal treaty to be negotiated | 
soon. It was this machinery for collective action against any ag- 
gression in the Western Hemisphere which the Latin-American 
representatives at San Francisco were so insistent upon retaining i 
full vigor. In practice it may well become an important instr 
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mentality of the United Nations for the regional enforcement of 
| world security. 
The American republics had early demonstrated their intention 
| to take an active part in the creation of a world organization to 
maintain peace and to afford opportunity for international coopera- 
tion in economic, social, humanitarian, and cultural matters. They 
had also made it clear at Chapultepec that they proposed to con- 
tinue to deal with purely American questions through a stronger 
_ and more effective inter-American system, which would function 
as a regional arrangement within a larger international framework, 
and be entirely consistent with the principles and purposes of the 
world organization. At San Francisco they were able to achieve 
international recognition of the importance for world peace of the 
type of regional cooperation developed in this hemisphere during 
the past fifty years, in partial fulfilment of the vision of Bolivar. 
| Unlike most alliances or blocs, the inter-American order has not 
been built on hatred or terror, but on the discovery of common in- 
terests, and on an intense belief in law and order and peaceful set- 
tlement. Pan Americanism is therefore an asset rather than an 
obstacle to world cooperation; both as members of the League of 
Nations and as participants at the San Francisco Conference the 
States of this hemisphere individually and collectively have made 
outstanding contributions toward constructive solution of world 
ptoblems. The successful integration of their regional system into 
the new United Nations structure augurs well for the future of 
world organization. 





REGIONALISM IN EASTERN EUROPE 


E. C. Ropes 
Chief, Russian Unit, Department of Commerce 
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Postwar conditions in five countries in Eastern Europe contiguous 
to the border of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics are here 
to be considered, and likewise the probable effects on these coun. 
tries of the influence of the Soviet Union in the fields of industry, 
transport, and agriculture. The five countries considered are Po. | 
land, Bulgaria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Rumania. 

These countries differed among themselves in many respects, 
but had also many similarities. They differed in language, nation- | 
ality, proportion of Slavic blood and consequent orientation, as 
well as topographically and in the development of their industry 
and agriculture. But they were similar in one important character. | 
istic—they were all dominated by a system of urban feudalism, | 
consisting of hereditary landlords, new industrialists, new bank- 
ers, and other similar “aristocrats” who controlled the political 
system and government, and naturally saw to it that the economic 
and social system not only perpetuated their rule but also enabled | 
them to conserve and increase their own wealth and power. The | 
majority of the people, by the same token, lived on a low level of | 
comfort; many farms were small and rocky; educational standards | 
were low, and hope for improvement in any respect was small, 
The bulk and the best of the land was owned by the landlords, and 
tenant farming was general. 

Aside from economic obstacles to general progress, these na 
tions were confronted with political and military restraints, ag- 
gtavated by the war and the German penetration into all of these | 
countries. Conservative elements willing to collaborate with Hit 
ler, in the hope of preserving their own power, controlled the army 
and forced into military service many of the peasants who opposed 
both the old and new regimes. Their opposition was thus weakened, 
the control of the “aristocrats” was strengthened, and until the 
defeat of Hitler and his armies in Eastern Europe by the Russians, 
economic conditions in each of the five countries grew steadily 
worse. 
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Yet one characteristic of World War II sent forth a ray of hope 
for these almost hopeless peoples. It was the general and sincere 
agreement among the Allies, publicized among all the enemy na- 


| tions, that the war was being fought to spread over the whole 


world the Four Freedoms, and thus to improve the lot of the com- 
mon man, instead of allowing the minority of the people in a coun- 
try to monopolize the comforts and luxuries of civilization. These 
freedoms, however differently defined by the various Allies, held 


| forth a promise to all the people of the occupied countries, and led 


them to expect, for the first time in their history, a form of society 
in which their interests would not only be considered but catered 
to, and a form of government which would be responsive to their 
needs. The stage was set in each country for revolution, for aban- 
donment of the old forms of society and government, and the 
adoption of the new, untried, and experimental, varying according 
to the desires and history of the five countries concerned. 


INFLUENCE FROM OUTSIDE 


Before World War II the countries under consideration had been 
subjected to various influences from outside. French and English 
capital and financial help had been important; German markets 


| and influences had steadily gtown in size and effect; while Soviet 


theories and practices had remained largely unknown and without 
effect, and in one case, Rumanja, had only increased hostility be- 
tween the two countries. 

After the war, with French and German influence at least tem- 
porarily eliminated, a struggle ensued between England and the 
Soviet Union for a sphere of influence in the countries named. The 
contest was joined by the United States, in an attempt to retain the 
solidarity of the Big Three in peace as well as in war, and to intro- 
duce the English and the American version of the Four Freedoms, 
under the vague term of democracy, instead of the Russian version, 
with its Socialist implications. The “sales appeal” of these two 
versions, in the eyes of the peoples concerned, varied greatly in 
strength. The English program implied restoration of the prewar 
status quo, for the English capitalists and bankers were always con- 
nected with the reactionary elements, who renewed their strug- 
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gle for a return to the old system, which the people wished to aban- 
don forever. The American ideals, hardly known in and little 


ted to countries with the predominantly rural economy of the five | 


States considered, failed to register effectively, and there was a 
tendency to judge them as identical with the English. 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, made a strong appeal for 
the adoption of its own form of “democracy,” as exemplified by 
twenty-five years of experience and five years of war. The Rus- 
sian armies came in victorious, delivering the countries from the 
German yoke, and in the case of Poland, from extermination as a 
nation. These armies restored order, revived transport where pos- 
sible, and even supplied food where lacks were greatest. They 
helped in the rebuilding of the ruins, and got industries that had 
not been totally destroyed into operation, often providing the 
necessary materials. In addition to eliminating the Germans, they 
reduced the power of the landlords, and encouraged agricultural 
reform, usually long overdue. They encouraged minorities hitherto 
suppressed, even to the extent of fighting existing anti-Semitism 
where it still prevailed. 

Their strongest card, however, was the fact that in a country 


that had been similar in social, economic, and political conditions | 


to the countries from which they had driven the Germans and 
their collaborators, they had succeeded, under a system of socialized 
industry and collectivized agriculture, in making tremendous 
progress in economic and social improvement for the bulk of the 
population, the element that had for generations shared the lot of the 
peasants in the Balkan countries and Poland. To these peasants 
they promised land, food, and improved living standards. All they 
asked was the adoption of the Soviet theories and practices, to the 
degree that they could be adapted and promised success, and of 
course that the people should regard the Soviet Union as their pro- 
tector, mentor, adviser, and guide along the new road stretching 
into the future. It can readily be understood why the Soviet offer 
of friendship and aid proved attractive, and that the people have 
responded to that offer by giving the Russians the dominating fole, 
as against the English and the Americans, in helping them restore 
their national life. 
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It is worthy of note that the Soviet reward for cooperation takes 
the form which responds to the deepest yearnings of the people. 
True, the new governments set up wish to socialize industry, regi- 
ment labor, break up small farms, and :nake every individual de- 
pendent, directly or indirectly, on the State. But industrial expan- 
sion is assured instead of stifled; labor’s status is improved, if they 
accept direction; large mechanized farms, of greater productivity, 
are promised; and dependence on the State is tolerable to most 
if it connotes security from cradle to grave. 

As in their own country, the Russians have been wise in pre- 
serving, even encouraging, the cooperatives, an indigenous form 
of native industry and distribution in all five countries. They have 
also not abolished private property which is permitted to the ex- 


| tent, considerable for the individual, that it survives in the Soviet 


But most important of all for the future, the Russian leaders or 
advisers support the expansion, to the point of compulsory school- 
ing for seven years, of education, the longing for which in all the 
countries under consideration was universal, and never satisfied. 
Education means knowledge, literacy, skills, and progress. It con- 
tains the hope for the future, for change in political and economic 
systems is not revolution, which is destructive, but evolution, 
which is constructive; but only an intelligent people, trained to 
think as well as to do, can make the choice of the better way. 

It is the Russian claim that their form of democracy is govern- 
ment of the people, and for the people, even if not yet by the 
people because of their lack of experience and preparation. It does 
not seem impossible that Soviet theories will be generally accept- 
able to these five nations now emerging from feudalism, and striv- 
ing for a better life for the average man regardless of race, religion, 
or social and economic status. 


ProBaBLE Future DrvELOPMENTS 


It seems inevitable to the present writer that in the five countries 
listed, Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Rumania, the 
influence of the Soviet Union, over the postwar period, will be 
the strongest of any of the three countries now attempting to ¢s- 
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tablish relations in various fields with these five small States. The ile 
Soviet Union appears first as a rescuer, and next as a protector eau 
against aggression, which in the past has cost these countries gp | 
dear. It offers an example of what the people of the five States can 7 
do for their own benefit. It supports the ideal of universal educa. aia 
tion, long desired by all peoples. It leaves untouched many te dives 
vered institutions, the church, the respective national customs and 
culture, and the cooperatives where these have been found eco. decide 
nomically valuable. And it promises abundance and a higher scale | jhe So 
of living to those who for generations have had only the crumbs ee 
from the master’s table. satih 
To compensate for these benefits and support, the countries are z 
naturally expected to maintain friendly relations with the Soviet For 
Union, to follow Moscow’s guidance and advice, and to alter their | dire 
political and economic lives to conform to the new conditions, But 
this modification will vary in degree and kind, for not every coun- ie 
try will be willing or able to duplicate Soviet conditions in theit | sont f 
entirety. And it would be stupid of the Soviet Union to attempt to did ie 
compel adherence to its doctrines by a people unwilling to accept | jon in 
these completely. ad 
The Russians may be expected, however, to be favored in many hieées 
ways, and to occupy a preferred economic position, even a monop- | pe 
olistic one, in industry, transport, and foreign trade. But the limits | Only 1 
of Soviet penetration will be set by the countries themselves, and | Giinias 
will not always correspond to the decisions and desires of Moscow. 
For the very educational process encouraged by the Russians will 
develop the national consciousness of a people, and will lead it to 
accept or reject the Russian system as that corresponds to their | 
own national ideals. And it is not necessary for Russian influence | 
to prevail, or for new governments to be mainly or entirely Com- 
munist in character, for the Soviet Union to maintain its dominat- 
ing influence. Industry socialized in whole or in part; the cooper 
tives restored and strengthened; agriculture modernized, mech- 
anized and made more productive; and the old social classes shom 
of their influence, even of their property, perhaps without con 
pensation—these changes, in greater or less degree, will be mate 
under Russian influence in all countries considered. In fact, they 
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_ have already occurred, though still incomplete, in several of the 
"countries, where the will of the people supports them through a 
temporary of permanent government structure. 

It is a fundamental principle in Soviet security to obtain and 
maintain on her borders, countries that will voluntarily ally them- 
selves with the Soviet Union; will look to that country for produc- 
tion and support; will adopt, as local conditions and national genius 

| decide, the social, political and economic changes which have made 
| the Soviet Union a great congerie of nations within its own bor- 
| ders; and will grant to the Soviet Union the favored but not neces- 
sarily monopolistic position which it feels it has earned, as long as 
| its own actions justify giving this preference. 
For it must be remembered that the Soviet Union needs for the 
| next twenty years, above all else, peace along its borders. A state 
| of revolution, civil war, even poverty and hunger, in any of the five 
countries on its western frontier would prevent the Soviet Govern- 
ment from concentration of its attention on internal reconstruction 
and development, both of paramount importance to the continua- 
tion in power of that government and of the Communist Party. It 
must therefore limit its interference in the national life of the bor- 
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ual | der countries to the acceptable features that can be proved to 

nop tedound to the benefit of each country and also the Soviet Union. Ps 
mits | Only thus can peaceful conditions, imperatively needed by all, be 
and | maintained. 
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MAINTAINING PEACE IN THE AMERICAS 


Bryce Woop | Amer 
Lecturer in Political Science, Swarthmore College nine | 


Mr. Winston Churchill, in his speech in the House of Commons on feren 
November 7, 1945, said that “the world outlook is in several re. | W45! 
spects today less promising than it seemed after the German The | 
capitulation of 1918 or after the Treaty of Versailles of i919.” | #me 
Whatever may be the unhappy application of this historical judg. | States 
ment to the world at large, it does not seem to be applicable to the 4 
Western Hemisphere in particular. t 
In 1919 there were three principal ways in which the prospects might 
for the maintenance of inter-American peace appeared more | North 
cloudy than they do at the end of World War II. In the first place, | "¢ 
there existed a number of fairly acute differences among the Latin. | mood 
American States over boundary problems. The frontier between | P&t0 
Paraguay and Bolivia had not been satisfactorily delimited. Pem | gt! 
and Chile had not reached an agreement over the disposition of the | i 4¢ 
provinces of Tacna and Arica, a dispute which stretched back to | _ Th 
the end of the war of the Pacific in 1883. Peru and Ecuador ay theref 
serted conflicting claims to the lands around the upper reaches of | ™s 
the Marafién and Napo Rivers. There were other more or les | ™@w 
moribund boundary questions which still showed signs of life be | Pearet 
cause frontiers which were described on paper had never been sur- | Mr. | 
veyed and demarcated. Carib 
In the second place, the principles of President Theodore Roose | se 
velt had not been in practice so completely changed by President | Ww 
Wilson that Latin Americans would admit that the United States | Should 
was, in 1919, following a nonimperialist policy. Mr. Wilson’s aim Int 
was to foster the growth of democratic institutions in the Carib ; View. 
bean area, but Latin Americans looked upon even high-minded the CI 
intervention with a jaundiced eye. North American troops wert Peru 


ensconced in more than one of our sister republics, and nonrecog- settled 
nition had proved to be an effective political weapon against small, after ¢ 
weak, neighboring, countries economically dependent upon the = 


United States. Continuity in this sector of the foreign policy of the 
United States offered good chances for intrahemispheric conflict, | 194? | 
and there were few, if any, signs that that policy would be changed. 
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Finally, there existed no generally accepted system of pacific 
settlement of disputes which was designed for the States of the 
Americas. A treaty of obligatory arbitration had been approved by 
nine of the twenty-one American States at the Mexico City Con- 
ference in 1902, but only four States ratified it, and in any case it 


| 


Hb was by no means the binding agreement which its name implied. 
rman | The United States was not a party to this treaty, nor did it become 
y19.” | 8 member of the League of Nations. Most of the Latin-American 


judg. _ States joined the League, as much in the hope of obtaining a meas- 
ure of protection against the United States, as in the expectation 
_ that they would thereby be assisted in the solution of issues which 
might arise among themselves. Considering the attitudes which 
North American statesmen had adopted toward the Monroe Doc- 
trine since the Venezuela-British Guiana dispute of 1895, and the 
| mood of isolationism which swept their country in the postwar 
period, it was difficult to anticipate that the government in Wash- 
ington would invite or welcome the aid of the League of Nations 
sf the | in dealing with intra-American conflicts. 
ck to | The outlook for hemispheric tranquillity in 1919 was bleak, 
| therefore, because there were several of the Latin-American coun- 
es of | ties whose contours no politician, lawyer or geographer could 
» Jesg | draw with a confident pen; because, second, the United States ap- 
| peared determined to intervene or “interpose” (to make a verb of 
Mr. Hughes’s classic noun at the Havana Conference) in the 
| Caribbean area for purposes which it unilaterally defined; and be- 
| cause there existed no network of obligations, no procedural sys- 
ident | tem which, by binding all American States, might soften the impact 
‘cates | should their policies collide. 
saim | I 1945 the American picture is brighter from all these points of 
‘arib- , View. A line accepted by both Bolivia and Paraguay now divides 
nded | the Chaco. Tacna and Arica have by agreement been assigned to 
were | Peru and Chile. The Peruvian-Colombian boundary, apparently 
S00 settled by the Solomén-Lozano treaty of 1922, was reaffirmed 
mall after the settlement of the Leticia incident of 1935. Venezuela and 
: the | Colombia, by the treaty of Cucuté agreed in 1941 to the settlement 
fthe | Of their mutual problems of boundaries and river navigation. In 
: 1942 Peru and Ecuador signed a boundary agreement which Mr. 
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Sumner Welles, Acting Secretary of State, called “the final soly. 


tion of this long-pending controversy. . . .” It would be going too | 
far to assert that the boundary problems of Latin America are per. _ 
manently settled in the sense that those of Canada and the United | 


States have been resolved. A treaty intended to be definitive by 
two governments at a particular time, may be denounced by a sub- 
sequent regime, or may be brought into question as in the Leticia 
incident, by the action of guerrilla forces. Again, boundaries ac. 


cepted by negotiation and agreement may be less frequently chal 


lenged than those imposed by military conquest. Still, there are 
now fewer disputed areas, and those which remain are not sources 
of great concern. Argentina and Chile, for example, have a minor 
difference of view as to the sovereignty over an island or two at 
the tip of the continent, and the claims of these two States in 
Antarctica are as yet unreconciled. However, the situation may 
be summarized by saying that while there probably will be future 
boundary disputes, there are not now any significant, overt terri- 
torial conflicts, and little reason to assume that any will develop 
in the early postwar years. 

The present situation is also notably different from that of 1919 
as regards the policy of the United States. The good neighbor 


policy has displaced imperialism; for interposition, a pledge and | 


practice of nonintervention has been substituted. American troops 
have been withdrawn from the territory of all Caribbean republics 
where they were formerly stationed. Nonrecognition may not have 
been entirely forsworn as a means of influencing political affairs 
in that region or elsewhere, but its use has been greatly restricted. 
A stiff test of the new line in the foreign policy of the United 
States was passed when, in 1938, the properties of American and 
other oil companies were expropriated by the Government of 
Mexico. Although Great Britain and Mexico severed diplomatic 
relations, the American ambassador remained in Mexico City, and 
while the United States insisted that the oil companies be com- 
pensated for the nationalized properties, the right of expropriation 
was admitted by the Secretary of State. Terms of settlement were 
finally reached, and the incident passed off unmarred by the use 
of those interventionist methods which were not uncommon in the 
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Solu. | period from 1900 to 1928. The so-called American “retreat from 
ig too | imperialism” has now endured for some fifteen years. Its course 
© per- _ has not at all times been unidirectional, but it is a new course and 
Inited | one which has created a new and unprecedented spirit of rapproche- 
ve by | ment between the countries of Latin America and the United 
1 sub- | States. Franklin D. Roosevelt and Cordell Hull have reached places 
etica | jin the affections of thousands of Latin Americans which few if any 
$ ac- | of their predecessors since George Washington ever attained. 
chal | While there is general satisfaction throughout Latin America 
e are | with the good neighbor policy, the fear has been frequently ex- 
urces | pressed south of the Rio Grande, that a new administration might 
minor _ revert to the policies of Presidents Wilson and Coolidge. This is, 
vo at of course, always a possibility, but little likelihood of such a re- 
es in ) version emerges from a study of the situation in 1945. The good 
| neighbor policy is not a party issue in the United States. The 
uture \ origins of nonintervention may be traced to decisions taken by 
tert | President Hoover and Secretary Stimson, and the policy was 
velop | christened, dramatized, and firmly established by the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The administration of President Truman has so 
1919 | far shown no inclination to change that policy. Differences of em- 
hbor | phasis will no doubt develop as new personalities take over respon- 
and sibilities in the White House and Department of State, but all in 
oops | all, the good neighbor policy appears now to be solidly based in 
blics | precedent and in interest. 
have | In the third aspect of comparison between the prospects for 
fairs | inter-American peace and order in 1919 and 1945, namely, the 
degree to which procedures for the settlement of disputes have 
| been developed, it is clear that the advances made in this field in 
the last twenty-five years give grounds for an optimism which 
| would have been nearly baseless at the close of the first World 
War. These advances have taken three general forms. The first, 
| Miidehso been of lieniced value, is 2 series ofsseninnaniee wilak 
| most of the American States have accepted restricted obligations 
to submit disputes to various procedures of pacific settlement. In 
vere | this category fall the Gondra Treaty of 1923, the conciliation and 
| arbitration treaties drafted by the Washington Conference in 1929, 
the | and several agreements adopted at the Buenos Aires Conference of 
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1936. While occasional recourse to the procedures of these treaties 
has been made, only one of them, the Antiwar Pact of 1933, was 


ratified by all the American States, and in any case they provided — 
in No sense a system comparable to collective action for the main. | 


tenance of peace. 

The second form of improvements in the techniques for settling 
interstate disputes is that developed by the League of Nations. The 
Council of the League intervened unsuccessfully in the Chaco War, 
but it was largely instrumental in bringing about a return to the 
status quo after the Leticia incident. In the first years after World 


} 


War I, the activity of the League in the Americas was not wel 


comed by the United States, but toward the end of the League's 
life, much more cordial relationships had been created. It is even 
probable that in disputes not directly involving the United States, 
the assistance of the League would have been increasingly invoked 
in measures aimed at the avoidance of war. 

Beginning in 1923, with an Uruguayan proposal for an American 
League of Nations, a third development in this field has been ac- 
centuated in recent years, namely, the strong trend toward the 
establishment of a regional system of collective security. Prior to 
1936, it was not recognized that a war between two American 
States was a matter of general concern to the whole hemisphere. 
At the Buenos Aires Conference of that year, which was called by 
President Roosevelt in order to reexamine the problem of main- 
taining peace in the Americas, and to consider methods of defend- 
ing the Americas from external aggression, the principle was laid 
down in the preamble of the Convention for the Maintenance, 
Preservation and Reestablishment of Peace, that “every war of 
threat of war affects directly or indirectly all civilized peoples and 
endangers the great principles of liberty and justice which consti- 
tute the American ideal and the standard of American international 
policy.” Consequently, Article II of the Convention provided that 
“In the event of war, or a virtual state of war between American 
States, the governments of the American republics represented at 
this Conference shall undertake without delay the necessary 
mutual consultations, in order to exchange views and to seek . .. 
a method of peaceful collaboration. . . .” In 1936, then, the American 
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States formally admitted that they were all affected by any wars 
whatsoever, and they agreed, in case of an American war, to en- 
gage in official discussions to attempt to find a method of “peaceful 
collaboration.” 

This convention marked an important first step toward a re- 
gional system of collective security, but it was no more than that. 
Consultations could be merely bilateral, and they might be carried 
on through the slow processes of diplomatic dealings. Misunder- 
| standings and delays were to be expected if the States agreed 
| merely to consult, without further agreeing to consult in a precise 
wel | and expeditious manner. The United States delegation at Buenos 


gRPe FREE 


gue’s | Aires did in fact propose the formation of a permanent committee 
even | to facilitate consultation, but this plan was not accepted, and the 
ates, | delegation’s report hinted at regret that “no definite commitment 


bked | as to the action to be taken” had been provided in the convention. 
The first implementation of the Buenos Aires agreement to 
rican consult was achieved at the Lima Conference in 1938. This con- 
1ac- | ference, meeting at a time of high political and military tension in 
| the world affairs, adopted a “Declaration of the Principles of the 
rt | Solidarity of America” reaffirming in stronger terms the principles 
‘ican | — established at Buenos Aires. This “Declaration” which was not in 
iefe, | the form of a treaty, proposed to make consultation more efficient 


dby | by stating that for that end, “the Ministers for Foreign Affairs of 
‘ail: | the American Republics, when deemed desirable and at the in- 
end- itiative of any one of them, will meet in their several capitals by 
laid rotation. . . .” The American States had finally come to the crea- 
mee, | tion of a single body, on which all of them would be represented, 
ror | 


and which would facilitate consultations for peaceful collaboration 
and among themselves and for the formation of a solidary front against 
ust | external opponents. The meetings of foreign ministers which were 
onal | thus contemplated should not be overestimated. They were to be 
that meetings of consultation only, and no obligations were accepted 
‘ican | by the American States to take any action against local or foreign 
dat aggressors. The arrangement was that the foreign ministers would 
sary | meet from time to time when called. While the meetings possessed 
’ no power to make decisions binding any State represented, at the 
‘ican | same time the range of possible discussion was extremely broad. 
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The Declaration specifically said that the task of such meetings 
was that of “coordinating their respective sovereign wills”; it was 
therefore evident that the States reserved their freedom of action 
at the same time that they recognized the desirability of occasional 
meetings for talking over their common problems. 

Three meetings of foreign ministers have been held since the 
Declaration of Lima, each one in response to a crisis of World 
War II. The first, at Panama, in 1939, attempted to meet the out- 
break of war with the proclamation of an American zone of neu- 
trality. The second at Habana, in 1940, reacted to the fall of 
France by making plans for joint assumption of the administration 
of European colonies in the Western Hemisphere. The third, at 
Rio de Janeiro in 1942, found the maximum measure of agreement 
on measures of continental defense after the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor. 

While minor procedural matters are gradually being perfected, 
it remains true that this method of consultation is more nearly 
comparable to the meetings of the Concert of Europe in the nine- 
teenth century than to the relatively highly developed techniques 
of collective security worked out by the League of Nations. So 
far, the foreign ministers’ conferences have been limited to the 
consideration of menaces to the Americas from outside the hemi- 
sphere, and no meeting has been called for the purpose of dealing 
with an intrahemispheric dispute, as is possible under the ex- 
tremely flexible arrangements, or lack of arrangements, now pre- 
vailing. 

The latest steps which have been made in the development of 
a regional system for keeping the peace of the Americas were 
taken at the Conferences of Chapultepec and San Francisco in the 
spring of 1945. The Act of Chapultepec declared that “every 
attack of a State against the integrity or the inviolability of the 
territory, or against the sovereignty or political independence of 
an American State, shall . . . be considered as an act of aggression 


against the other States which sign this Act.” In case of an act of — 


aggression, the signatories agreed to consult, and “during the war,” 
and until a general treaty relating to the matter is concluded, they 


declared that such acts of aggression “constitute an interference | 
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with the war effort of the United Nations,” calling for the appli- 
cation of measures ranging from the recall of diplomatic envoys to 
the use of armed force to prevent aggression. At Chapultepec, then, 
the agreement to consult was extended for a limited period by a 
definition of aggression, and by the definition of measures which 
might be taken if, after consultation, they were considered neces- 
sary. There was no specific procedure developed for naming an 
aggressor, however, and no automatic obligation on the States to 
apply a given sanction if aggression were proved to have taken 
lace. 

After the publication of the Yalta voting formula as an addition 
to the Dumbarton Oaks plan for the postwar organization of the 
United Nations, the question arose whether the American States 
would be free to proceed with the general treaty referred to at 
Chapultepec within the terms of the proposed Charter. This was 
the principal concern of the Latin-American delegations at the 
United Nations Conference on International Organization which 
opened on April 25, 1945, at San Francisco. 

Chapter VIII of the Charter, which deals with regional arrange- 
ments, closely parallels the terms of the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals. In general, the Charter provides that the Security Council 
should encourage the settlement of local disputes through regional 
agencies, and states that nothing in the Charter “precludes the 
existence of regional arrangements or agencies” for dealing with 
disputes which are “appropriate for regional action.” The Security 
Council is to use regional arrangements for suitable enforcement 
action, but, and this is an important point, “no enforcement action 
shall be taken under regional arrangements or by regional agencies 
without the authorization of the Security Council” except for 
action against States enemies of any of the United Nations during 
World War II. Under the voting provisions of Article 27 of the 
Charter, this would appear to mean that any one of the permanent 
members of the Security Council—any one of the so-called Big 
Five—might, by its adverse vote, prevent the regional type of en- 
forcement action which was contemplated in the Act of Chapul- 

tepec. 
However, there is another portion of the Charter which, in the 
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opinion of Dr. Ezequiel Padilla, former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Mexico, provides a solution for this difficulty. In an 
article in Foreign Affairs for October, 1945, he writes that Article 
51 eliminates the basis for the interpretation that “the Council 
may decide whether or not it will have recourse to the regional 
arrangements for enforcement action.” That article provides, in 
part, that “Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the in- 
herent right of individual or collective self-defense if an armed 
attack occurs against a Member of the United Nations, until the 
Security Council has taken the measures necessary to maintain 
international peace and security.” Dr. Padilla concludes that the 
origin and text of this article offer adequate evidence that “the 
organization and operation of the inter-American system were 
intended to be fully safeguarded in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions.” The implication of this view, then, is that if the Security 
Council were unable to make a unanimous decision authorizing a 
regional organization to take action to maintain peace or punish 
an aggressor, the regional organization might take independent 
action through the exercise of the “right of . . . collective self- 
defense.” If this interpretation of Article 51 becomes definitive, 
the operation of an inter-American security system as intended at 
Chapultepec would become permissible in the terms of the Charter 
independently of the voting provisions of Article 27. 

A century and a half ago, when it was true to say that “Europe 
has a set of primary interests which to us have none or a very re- 
mote relation,” the idea of an association of American nations was 
completely out of touch with practical realities. Since the days of 
Washington and Bolivar, barriers of space and time have been 
hurdled, and in very recent years the barriers of suspicion and dis- 
like have been widely breached. Persistent efforts of statesmen 
and jurists have explored means of fitting institutions to ideals, and 
the legal barriers to the formation of a general organization of all 
American States appear to have been surmounted. Drafts of a 
general treaty which will define the functions and powers of this 
organization are now being studied. A conference for the purpose 
of writing a charter for this organization will be held within a 
fairly short time. That conference, once scheduled for October 
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20, 1945, Was postponed at the request of the United States Gov- 
ernment, which declared on October 3, that “In view of recent 
developments in Argentina . . . [it] does not feel that it can properly 
negotiate or sign with the present Argentine regime a treaty of 
military assistance,” but it appears certain that the conference will 
eventually be convened. In fact, the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union is scheduled to meet today, November 20, to 
consider a new date for the conference. 

It is not within the scope of this discussion to speculate upon, 
or outline, the terms of the charter of the Americas, which, it may 
be assumed, will in its larger outlines resemble the United Nations 
Charter. This subject cannot be closed, however, without re- 
ferring again to the paramount importance of the general problem 
of the relationship between the American security system and the 
United Nations organization. Hard political and economic facts, 
which Wendell Willkie symbolized in his phrase “one world,” 
cannot be avoided by any proponents of what may be called 
“hemispheric isolationism,” and, as Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes said in his speech of October 31: “‘. . . we cannot recognize 
regional arrangements as a substitute for a world system.” 

The forthcoming American Charter must not be approached 
with the intention that it will be used to circumvent the Charter 
of the United Nations. Its purpose should be to facilitate the work 
of the Security Council in preventing war, and not to promote an 
American separatism which would assuredly be fatal to hopes of 
a peaceful world. There should be no attempt at an escape from 
the universal application of the United Nations Charter. 








PAN AMERICA: A POSTWAR ESTIMATE 


Exiurs O. Brices 


Director of the Office of American Republic Affairs, 
Department of State 


Collective action taken to correct situations threatening the gen- 
eral welfare of the Americas is the normal and democratic way of 
handling our affairs. 

May I say at the outset that I know of no one in our govem- 
ment dealing with inter-American affairs who does not sincerely 
believe in the efficacy of the relationship which the twenty-one 
republics of this hemisphere have evolved during the past twelve 
decades, and more especially during the past fifteen years. The 
inter-American system is well-founded on experience. It is now 
sufficiently robust to cope with the great majority of the problems 
arising in the Western Hemisphere, and to settle those problems, 
We are doing so today, and we propose to strengthen the inter- 
American system, not to submerge it, in the future. 

We desire furthermore to maintain our hemisphere relationship 
within the framework of the United Nations organization. We 
recognize that the hemisphere is an integral part of an indivisible 
world, and we have agreed that the organization must be supreme 
in certain matters of enforcement. The Charter therefore gives 
the organization the right and the power to prevent or suppress 
aggression at any time. But the Charter likewise provides that 
regional organizations shall have an important and responsible 
role in the peaceful settlement of disputes. The Charter reempha- 
sizes the inherent right of self-defense, and it defines the regional 
exercise of that right. It presupposes, in short, that the hemisphere 
is competent to handle its own affairs. 

Our sister republics and we have been preoccupied since well 
before the war with the problem of security. In the nine years 
beginning with the Buenos Aires conference we have been perfect- 
ing, step by step, our own procedure for dealing with threats of 
aggression. Our progress is traceable in the series of meetings—at 
Lima in 1938, at Panama in 1939 immediately following the out- 
break of hostilities, at Habana in 1940 after the fall of France, 
and at Rio de Janeiro in 1942, each of which represented a step 
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_ forward in our search for hemisphere security. Finally, the Amer- 
| jcan republics agreed in Mexico City last March that an attack 


from any source would automatically constitute an attack against 
all, and that they would consult in the event of any threat of ag- 
gression. That agreement is known as the Act of Chapultepec. 
At an early date we expect to enter into a treaty that will put 
the Chapultepec agreement, a temporary wartime measure, on a 
anent basis. We are now actively preparing for a conference 


| to be held at Rio de Janeiro for the specific purpose of negotiating 


and signing this treaty. 
The proposed agreement will be a pact of military assistance. It 
is the first inter-American instrument of that character that our 


' government has been prepared to undertake. Our own suggestions, 
| shortly to be conveyed to the host government of Brazil and to 


~ 


other governments for their preliminary consideration, have been 
drafted with the collaboration of members of the Congress and of 
the War and Navy Departments. We expect to receive between 
now and the date when the conference convenes in Rio valuable 
suggestions from other governments. 

The primary purpose of this treaty will be the protection of the 
New World and its separate member States, but the agreement 
will also be in harmony with the United Nations organization. 

While we are thus collaborating with our neighbors in strength- 
ening our own machinery and in gearing it to the equipment for 
peace of the United Nations, the world is painfully endeavoring to 
emerge from a devastating conflict. A struggle of that magnitude 
may well be a turning-point in civilization. All peoples, regardless 
of the degree of their participation, have been profoundly affected. 
Important political, social, and economic changes may come as a 
result of universal war. We cannot at this juncture identify these 
changes, or determine to what extent reconstruction in hungry, 
shattered Europe, and reconversion in the United States, are re- 
sponsive to forces generated by the war. We recognize however 
that this is a time of unrest, of change, of suffering and, we sol- 
emnly hope, of rebirth. 

It is against this troubled background that we examine the 1945 
relationship of the American republics—a group of twenty-one 
nations showing a wide diversity in culture, size, race, climate, 
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religion, and resources. Geography made us neighbors, but it jg 


the responsibility of the people themselves to determine by their 
conduct the degree to which we are to be good neighbors. 

The policy of our country as enunciated by President Roose. 
velt more than twelve years ago is simple, understandable, and 
wise. That policy emphasizes respect—self-respect and motual 
respect. “‘It is a two-way, not a one-way, street to be traveled in 
dignity by both parties.” It endorses consultation, and by that it 
means the frank sharing of points of view among friends assumed 
to have the same basic interests. It stands for collaboration. It op- 
poses unilateral intervention by one government in the affairs of 
another. 

This doctrine of nonintervention, to which our government is 
bound by a declaration enjoying the staunch support of the Amer- 
ican people and by formal international engagement entered into 
on their behalf, does not however preclude speaking our own mind 
on issues we consider vitally important. It involves no sacrifice of 
integrity on our part, no surrender of principles, no turning a deaf 
ear to the voice of liberty raised by any people, anywhere. It does 
not prohibit any government from taking counsel with others 
about the situation existing in one or more nations in our hemi- 
sphere, or of acting with other governments to correct conditions 
which prejudice the safety or welfare of the Americas. 
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Such action is not intervention: it is the legitimate exercise of | 


collective initiative. It is fundamental alike to the New World 


relationship, and to the United Nations organization. Without it : 


neither could function. No international association could prosper 
if it denied to its members separately the opportunity to express 
their opinions, to advocate among other members the adoption of 
those opinions, or to seek multilateral action responsive to a deci- 
sion arrived at following discussion. The right of self-expression 


—liberty of speech—is as fundamental as the right of self-defense. | 


It has been argued that the exercise of collective initiative is 
destructive to unanimity, and hence dangerous to continental 
solidarity. It would impair, these critics argue, the unity of the 
hemisphere. 

The fallaciousness of this view is apparent to anyone who has 
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| taken the trouble to scrutinize the record. Unanimity among the 
| American republics has seldom been present. It may exist as an 


ultimate objective—the ideal situation, if you like, in an ideal 
world, but unfortunately we do not yet live in an ideal world. We 
live in a battered universe, now groping forward and trying to 
find a better and more workable association. 

In recent years a great deal of effort has been spent in seeking, 
especially at inter-American conferences, to have everyone agree 
upon everything. This not infrequently resulted in whittling down 
principles to fit the lowest unanimous denominator, so that instead 
of taking a vigorous forthright position which would have com- 
manded the respect, if not the support of all the people, the Amer- 
ican republics for the sake of twenty-one votes sometimes lowered 
their sights below the main target. They allowed the lowest unan- 
imous denominator to become a low denominator in common. 

Let us further examine the record. Of the major conventions 
negotiated in the past forty years, how many have been unan- 
imously ratified? Twenty—fifteen—ten? Those answers are all too 
high. Of the one hundred or more treaties and conventions signed 
since 1890, only one of importance, the Pan American Sanitary 
Convention, has been ratified by all twenty-one republics. 

Most of the agreements were ratified by from fourteen to nine- 
teen countries—that is to say by a substantial majority, but by no 
means unanimously. Even in the case of inter-American resolu- 


_ tions, which generally do not call for subsequent legislative ap- 


| 
| 


| 


proval or implementation, you will often find reservations ap- 
pended, testifying to exceptions taken by individual countries. 
Notwithstanding this lack of unanimity, the nations of this 
hemisphere have on the whole a most enviable record. The great 
majority of our boundary disputes have been settled by negotia- 
tion or arbitration. The Chaco War, which threatened the peace 
of a whole continent, yielded solution to inter-American media- 


| tion. The use of the waters of two great rivers has just been satis- 


factorily adjusted by treaty. We are cooperating with our neigh- 
bors with respect to problems resulting from wartime dislocation 
of trade. We have pledged ourselves to collaborate in a wide 
variety of fields of international endeavor. 
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Our future may not be smooth, but at least we have evidence 
that we are traveling in the right direction, even though each one 
of us may not choose to move abreast of all of the others. 

It is suggested therefore that we revise our thinking about 
unanimity to accord more closely with the facts. Let us agree that 
when we speak of continental solidarity, we have discarded both 
the idea of simultaneous acceptance by all of the American repub- 
lics, and the corollary notion that there is something unusual or 
unworthy in the failure of everyone to see eye to eye with every- 
one else on a given subject. Let us instead stick to the more reason- 
able and attainable objective of a substantial majority, and of see- 
ing to it at the same time that the rights of the minority are fully 
protected. 

We in the United States can be assured that there is nothing un- 
democratic in this appraisal of what we seek, for here we 
—whether it be in the town, the State, or the Federal Govern 
ment—the guidance of a majority only. We do not attempt to hold 
that this majority be absolute or even substantial. We abide by the 
decision of a simple majority: three out of five, four out of seven, 
eleven out of twenty-one for example. 

All of this presupposes—as it must presuppose if we are to have 
faith in the future—that the essential basis of the inter-American 
relationship is a common interest in democratic ideals, as they 
affect internal political development and as they find expression in 
the conduct of international relations. We refer to those principles 
that enhance the dignity of man, that safeguard and preserve his 
freedom, and that are conducive to the attainment of orderly rep- 
resentative government, characterized by respect for law and fait 
elections. 

It is conceded that some governments in this hemisphere have 
not come into power through democratic processes. Some have 


: 


maintained their positions through other than constitutional 


means, or without the consent of the governed. 

We do not intend to intervene to impose democracy. The peoples 
of those countries are primarily responsible. But we obviously 
feel a warmer friendship for and a greater desire to cooperate with 
those governments that rest on the periodically and freely expressed 
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endorsement of the governed. With respect to other regimes, our 
sympathy is extended to the people themselves in their struggle 
for liberty. 

The policy of nonintervention does not, as the Secretary of 
State declared three weeks ago, imply the approval of local tyr- 
anny. ‘“We have learned,” Mr. Byrnes continued,“ that tyranny 
anywhere must be watched, for i it may come to threaten the se- 
| curity of neighboring nations. 

We believe that the people of the United States, one million of 
of whose sons were casualties during the war, desire to profit by 
the experience of this costliest of lessons. We believe that the 
inter-American relationship, to the maintenance and further de- 
| velopment of which our country is dedicated, demands that each 
| nation state the facts as it sees them. We believe that by taking 
counsel together in an atmosphere of trust and understanding, the 
American republics will arrive at solutions commanding the sup- 
port of their peoples. 

Finally, we are convinced that only through a practical applica- 
tion of the principles of democracy can we achieve the real sol- 


| idarity of this hemisphere. 








LATIN AMERICA’S CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 


Gao PLaza 
Ambassador of Ecuador, Washington, D. C. 


During the San Francisco Conference, after the Argentine prob. 
lem had been disposed of, the American press in general went on 
record criticizing the Latin American countries for their stand on 
several major issues. 

At that time American public opinion was led to believe that the 
Latin-American attitude was against their own interest as a world 
power. It was argued that the United States was a world power 
and necessarily had to give up her hemispheric ties in order to 
have a free hand to act in the world as a great power, and witha 
narrow viewpoint, Latin America was obstructing this program 
of action. 

If we recall generally the conditions under which the conference 
convened and particularly look into our record concerning the dis- 
cussions that preceded decisions on fundamental issues and ex- 
amine them today with the perspective that a few months’ time 
have provided, we shall see, in the light of events, that our judg- 
ment was sound, and our contribution important. All of which is 
an indication of the part Latin America is capable of playing and 
will undoubtedly play in world affairs in the not so distant future. 

We all remember that the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, which 
had been discussed and agreed upon by the United States, Russia, 
England, and China, were to be the basis of discussion at San Fran- 
cisco. We should also remember that a few days previous to the 
inaugural session the four above-mentioned powers and France 
made amendments to the original text and that many countries also 
contributed with more or less extensive comments, observations 
and suggestions after examining the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, 
which had been circulated among the chancelleries of the United 
Nations. 

Let us analyze at a glance the spirit that inspired each nation ot 
group of nations and the conditions under which they assembled 
at San Francisco. The United States had emerged from the war as 
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a world power, the greatest world power today, and strange as it 
may seem, she became a world power in spite of herself. The 
American people had never wanted their country to become one, 
they had always feared that having to do with affairs of countries 
of other continents would endanger her peaceful life. You had al- 
ways considered yourself a peaceful nation that only hoped that 
the rest of the world would also live in peace. Your rich and vast 
land assured prosperity, while the two oceans that limited your 
domains provided security. Up to this war your foreign policy 
concerned itself exclusively with protection from aggression from 
without the hemisphere. The Monroe Doctrine is the cornerstone 
of that policy. 

Then World War II came along and the great improvements and 
long range of weapons of aggression, destroyed the sense of se- 
curity that the ocean barriers had provided and left you vulnerable 
to attack almost from any point on earth. Your foreign policy be- 
came obsolete, when you became aware that any disturbance of 
peace on this earth, no matter how far away, might disturb your 
own peace and you realized that from now on you had to concern 
yourself with events in the rest of the world, to protect your own 
safety and hence become a world power. 

This was a war of machines, never before had the capacity of 
production of machines of war been so decisive for final victory 
and the United States that had so efficiently geared for war her 
enormous and well-organized peace time industry, was responsible 
for most of this production. 

Consequently, the United States arrived in San Francisco as the 
most important member of the conference. 

The speed with which events of global proportion came and 
went, was the reason why the greatest world power, whose con- 
tribution to setting up a world organization to promote under- 
standing among nations was expected to be of decisive significance, 
came to the conference, incredible as it may seem, without a plan, 
without a blue print, to guide herself in the setting up of the new 
organization. The leading internationalists of both major political 
parties went to San Francisco in an advisory capacity. Decisions 
were to be reached after free and ample discussions at meetings of 
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the delegation and the majority vote in each case was to determine 
the course of action to be taken at the discussions of the commit- 
tees. The plan looked good on paper, it was very democratic but 
proved to be very impractical. It was an attempt to make foreign 
policy as you went along. It turned out to be somewhat like putting 
up a building without blue prints and making decisions on plans 
as the construction proceeded. 

The Russians, on the contrary, knew what they wanted, they 
came to the conference with a blue print, a simple one that called 
above all for three things; security, a zone of influence around 
herself to insure that security, and an explainable amount of mis- 
trust toward the world, that for the last twenty-five years had mis- 
trusted her. 

Russia was successful at San Francisco and that success was not 
based on power to back up her decisions, because we must re- 
member that at the time of the German collapse Russia’s economy 
had been shattered by the invader and that her armies were tired 
and battered after defeating the great German fighting machine. 
But she succeeded because she came to the conference with a plan 
and a purpose and every incident, large or small, was referred back 
to that plan and acted upon accordingly. 

Great Britain knew she had to play a part that called for com- 
promise and mediation in order to remain a great power after the 
terrific jolt that the war-had meant to her. She was an old hand at 
the game and played it well. 

China, with dissension at home, was hardly to be considered a 
world power. France had not yet pulled herself together from the 
terrific blow, physical as well as spiritual, that defeat and the 
humiliation of occupation had meant. 

The rest of the world came to the conference in a realistic 
frame of mind. 

The countries within the Russian zone of influence followed in- 
structions from{Moscow. The rest of Europe reflected the uncer- 
tain future that the Continent was facing after the German sur- 
render and their liberty of action and expression was in direct pro- 
portion to their distance from Russia. The members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations followed a healthy policy of freedom 
of action with an eye on their own particular interests. 
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Into this picture came the twenty Latin-American countries 


wes | that had lived for over half a century under the most workable 
: but | system of understanding among nations, and they came with a 
eign | wianimous agreement on the following: 
rting That the future of all the Americas is one. That our fate is the ~ 
jlans | fate of the United States. That we should do nothing that could “ 
| | work against her policy as a world power. Hence, that the United 
they | States should have a free hand to act against aggression throughout 
alled | the world and that nothing should be an obstacle for such action. 
yund | The Latin-American nations were convinced that agreement 
mis- | within the hemisphere alone is not a guarantee of security. Re- 
mis- | gional security is no longer sufficient to assure peace for the hemi- ” 
sphere. And finally, we realized that our voting strength was pos-/ 
: not | sibly out of proportion with our political importance and that we “ 
-re- | should be careful not to use it unwisely. 
omy It was evident that the United States had at the conference a 
‘ired solid bloc of twenty-one votes, although we all realized the dan- 
ine, | ger of acting as a bloc and understood clearly that our voting 
plan | strength should be used with great discretion. I cannot help but 
yack | wonder what would have been Russia’s attitude if she had come to 
this conference with the backing of twenty-one votes. 
om- During the conference the Latin American delegations acted 
‘the | freely and independently and were only in unanimous agreement 
dat | om three major issues which we considered of fundamental im- 
| portance to the Americas as a whole and to the United States in 
eda | particular, namely: the solution of the Argentine problem, the 
‘the | defense of our,regional organization, and our opposition to the 
the | five powers’ veto right. I will explain our stand in each one of 
these three issues. 
istic I am sure you all remember how the United States championed 
| the case of Argentina, asking the conference to invite her to be- 
| in- come one of the United Nations and how the Latin-American dele- 


cer- | gations backed up this decision with great earnestness. 

sur- It was a matter of discussion then, and still is today, whether 

pro- | Argentina after signing the Act of Chapultepec and declaring war 

tish on the Axis, was really complying fully with the commitments 

liom | she had made. Truly she did not have a democratic government 
but the principle of nonintervention in the internal affairs of the 
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American nations was then, and is today, a fundamental principle 
of our inter-American system, although I will admit that the field 
of domestic jurisdiction is a debatable point, because more than 
ever, there are many problems that although coming under do- 
mestic jurisdiction involve consequences of international nature, 
However there was one argument for inviting Argentina to be 
come a member of the organization and I think that argument is 
beyond discussion and justifies our stand to its fullest extent. We 
reasoned thus: 

During the conference any country could have been invited to 
become a member with a two-thirds vote of the members present, 
But now that the organization has been set up let us examine the 
requirements for admission. Article four of the Charter says in 
reference to membership the following: 

1. Membership in the United Nations is open to all other peace-loving 
States which accept the obligations contained in the present Charter and, 
in the judgment of the Organization, are able and willing to carry out 
these obligations. 

2. The admission of any such State to membership in the United Na- 
tions will be effected by a decision of the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council. 

Decisions in the General Assembly are to be reached with a 
two-thirds majority but let us see what the procedure is for voting 
in the Security Council. Article twenty-seven of the Charter reads: 

1. Each member of the Security Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Security Council on procedural matters shall be 
made by an affirmative vote of seven members. 

3. Decisions of the Security Council on all other matters shall be made 
by an affirmative vote of seven members including the concurring votes of 
the permanent members; 

Therefore, invitation to become a member requires the unan- 
imous vote of the five major powers. Suppose we had waited for 
Argentina to find a form of government beyond reproach, before 
inviting her to become a member; because of the veto, any one 
power interested in dividing the hemisphere within itself could have 
blocked the invitation and kept the Americas from becoming 
united. 

Because of this reason, if for this reason alone, I am convinced 
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7 | today more than ever that the countries of Latin America were 
gation, by endorsing such an invitation, acted with foresight and 
‘0- 


with views not alone on political problems of today. It meant as- 
gence of hemispheric solidarity in the future. 

other major issue that brought us all together was the de- 
fense of our regional organization. 


The provision that makes possible the existence of our regional 


far from wrong at San Francisco, and that the United States dele- 
system within the world organization can be found in article 


. {0 | fifty-two of the Charter which reads: 
- 1. Nothing in the present Charter precludes the existence of regional 
affangements or agencies for dealing with such matters relating to the 
‘$M | maintenance of international peace and security as are appropriate for 
| regional action, provided that such arrangements or cies and their 
ving em are consistent with the Purposes and Principles of the United 

ations. 
= 2. The Members of the United Nations entering into such arrange- 
ments or constituting such agencies shall make every effort to achieve 
|Na- | pacific settlement of local disputes through such regional arrangements or 
n the | by such agnee agencies before referring them to the Security Council. 
3. The rity Council shall encourage the development of pacific 
) settlement of local disputes through such regional arrangements or by 
ith a | such regional agencies either on the initiative of the States concerned or 
sting | by reference from the Security Council. 
ads: This text was the result of a long-drawn-out fight put up by the 
Latin-American delegations alone, to say istence of + 

ll be | our Pan American system. It was argued that regional agreements 
made | Were incompatible with a world organization. ‘That one canceled 
es of | out the other. Some thought with absurd simplicity, that now that 
| the United States had become the dominating factor in the world, 
oni _ she should not concern herself, as she had before, with the prob- 
i for | lems of the Americas. This was throwing overboard the very cor- 
“fore | Berstone of American foreign policy, the Monroe Doctrine, which 
one | had been brought up to date, streamlined, I might say, at Mexico 
have | City. What had been a unilateral doctrine of the United States 
ming | had become a multilateral one of all the Americas and is now the 


very basis of the inter-American-System. 
. We contended that our regional system not only could not be 
inced hase , 

canceled out by the world organization but that it complemented 
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it, that it would be a part of the general structure to come out of 
San Francisco. The problem was to find where our system could 
be linked up with the world system. Fortunately enough this link 
was found, and the Pan American system, the most perfect mech- 
anism for understanding among nations, was saved and much of 
the success for the victory in that very tough batt battle was due © to the 
Latin-American firm stand on the viewpoint that prevailed in n the 
end, 

Our stand inspired President Truman to promise the negotia- 
tion of a treaty and we have now agreed to meet at Rio de Janeiro, 
in the very near future, to write into a treaty the principles and 
ideals expressed in the Act of Chapultepec. 

Only a few days ago Secretary of State Byrnes in an important 
speech declared that our regional organization is the greatest pillar 
of the world structure. This declaration made by the official 
spokesman for the United States is the best proof of the sound- 
ness of our stand in San Francisco. 

The last issue that united the nations of Latin America was our 
rejection of the veto system. Although we realized that a world 


i, 
organization ‘could not exist with one of the great powers out of 


it, and that no step could be taken that would be found unaccept- 
able to one of the great powers, we were also convinced that the 
veto system, that is, specifically naming the five powers that 
would have the right through a single vote to turn down the de- 
sires of the rest of the world, could not be the very best system 
to make possible an understanding among nations in the organiza- 
tion. The veto as it stands today does not affect Latin America 
one way or the other but we took the firm stand that we did, be- 
cause we were, and still are, convinced that this system will not 
work to the best interests of the United States. The United States 
should have a free hand to stop aggression anywhere, before it 
gets out of hand, especially in Europe where the two most devas- 
tating wars in history started within a period of twenty-five years 
and the United States was forcibly involved in both. We can 
hardly irhagine what a third war would be like with the elements of 
destruction that are now at man’s disposal. 

Well, the veto means that freedom of action to put out the first 
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out of | flame of such a tragic possibility does not exist, if one, only one 
could of the great powers vetoes American action and keeps her from 
is link | intervening. Furthermore, specifically naming five powers with a 
mech- | right to veto meant that in a few years it would be possible that 
ich of | some of the powers of today would no longer be a world power, 
tothe | while some other powers could grow in stature and become one, 
in the , yet would not have the right to veto. The soundness of this line 
of thought has already been proved. Certainly those countries that 
gotia- | possess the secret of the atomic bomb are world powers; Canada 
neiro, | possesses such a secret and yet she was not considered a world 
*s and | power at San Francisco. 

Only a few days ago Captain Stassen made an interesting sug- 
ortant | gestion as to a workable system for future use and control of the 
pillar | atomic bomb. But one of the obstacles to putting such a plan into 
fficial | effect is precisely the veto power. Here again is another proof of 
ound- the soundness of our actions. 

Our record at San Francisco shows that our policy as a group 
4S our of nations is basically sound and realistic, that our policy cannot 
world | bein conflict with the policy of the United States as a part of the 
ut of | -hemisphere or.as.a world power and, finally, that asa group of 
cept- | young, potentially rich and prosperous nations our future lies ahead 


at the | of us and the part we will play in world affairs will grow in im- 
portance accordingly. 
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A BRITISH VIEW OF REGIONALISM 


Rosert Henry Hapow, M. C. 
Counselor, British Embassy, Washington, D. C. 


BREaE 


In 1918 a world grown weary of the strife occasioned by excessive 
nationalism tried to substitute for it a wider concept of loyalties 
which it called the League of Nations. For the first time, under the 
aegis largely of the Western World, a covenant was drawn up for 
all to sign wherein loyalty to mankind was held to transcend in 
importance the narrow conception and loyalties of patriotism 
which men like Bismarck had put to fatal use. 

That the experiment was slow in bearing fruit need occasion us 
no surprise; for revolutionary ideals are of necessity a matter of 
trial and error in an imperfect world. 


Wi 

But the seed sown did not die even during the war years of | joree 
rights 

tional 
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1939-45; and from that latest grim trial between moral and brute 
strength has emerged a new ideal, the United Nations, whose 
Charter was written at San Francisco and whose first Assembly is 
to take place in London in a few weeks. 

A flexible blue print of the New World’s hopes and aspirations, 
this Charter shows a proper respect for those regional arrange. 
ments, the United States’ concept of which was so strikingly clari- 
fied by Mr. Secretary Byrnes in his broadcast address of the first 
November entitled “Neighbor Nations in One World.” 

Though many here present will have heard Mr. Byrnes, I may | 
perhaps be permitted to remind those who did not of some of Mr, | with c 
Byrnes’s words: ing ret 

We Americans can take genuine pride in the evolution of the Good | centur 
Neighbor policy from what in a way were its beginnings in the Monroe | free ar 
Doctrine. We surely cannot and will not deny to other nations the right . 
to develop such a policy. om 

ie 


w 
“< 


. .. the policy of the Good Neighbor, unlike the institution of marriage, 
is not an exclusive arrangement. The best neighbors do not deny theit 
neighbors the right to be friends with others. tion to 

We have freely accepted the Charter of the United Nations, and we of der: 
recognize the paramount authority of the world community. The Charter, An 
while reserving to us and other nations the inherent right of individual Y 
and collective self-defense in case of armed attack, requires that enforce Votes 
ment action taken under regional arrangements be sanctioned by the San Fr 
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' Security Council of the United Nations organization. Moreover we ad- 
here strictly to the policy that cooperation among the American republics 
does not justify discrimination against non-American States . . . Inter- 
American cooperation is not inconsistent with world-wide cooperation 

__. | gmong the nations. Regional arrangements, like the Inter-American sys- 
€SSIVE | tem, which respect the rights and interests of other States and fit into 
ralties | the world system, can become strong pillars in the structure of world 
er the . But we cannot recognize regional arrangements as a substitute for 
up for | aworld system... We cannot have the kind of C00 tion necessary 
ad ts | & una = world divided into spheres of exclusive influence and spe- 
oume Semactona! cooperation must—as I emphasized in my recent report 
on the London Council—depend upon intelligent compromise. 
ion us | Nations, like individuals, should be equal before the law. 
ter of | What are the main planks in this program? A regional defense 
correlated to the ideals of the World Charter and integrated 
ars of | thereto; true neighborliness to all of good will; respect for the 
brute fights and interests of other States; equality of nations; interna- 
whose | tional cooperation based upon intelligent compromise. 
bly is | To each of these sentiments the British Commonwealth of Na- 
' tions will have no difficulty in subscribing wholeheartedly. For our 
tions, | commonwealth is, by its very nature, dependent for its continua- 
‘ange- | tion upon the spirit of good neighborliness which Mr. Byrnes has 
Clati- | endorsed for this hemisphere, and which must remain one of the 
first lasting monuments to the foresight and far-sighted vision of 
President Roosevelt. 
| may | By that process of evolution, which through the centuries— 
f Mr, , with one notable exception—has been the British way of forestall- 
ing revolution, the British Empire of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
Good | centuries has gradually been transformed into a commonwealth of 
omens free and equal nations. Their greatest bond, it is a platitude to say, 
| isa common allegiance to the Crown. But a scarcely less powerful 
riage, | bond—as two world wars have served to show—is a common be- 
; their | lief in the principles of equality, coupled with a healthy determina- 
tion to pursue each his independent way toward the common goal 
nd We | of democracy. 
vd Any lingering doubts on this score, any belief in the “Tied 
force | Votes” of the British Commonwealth, were surely swept away at 
y the} San Francisco; where vigorous debate and often opposite voting 
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did not diminish the belief of any member of the several British | of s 
delegations in the honesty of purpose and sincerity of his opposite | nize 
numbers; and did, as the United States press pertinently pointed prog 
out at the time, produce a marked champion of the smaller nations, | tion 
If, then—within the very definite bounds set by Mr. Byrnes— this § 
regionalism is recognized as necessary for other great groups of | on th 
nations, the corollary is plain in the case of that most scattered of ' must 
all groups: the British Commonwealth of Nations. and « 
In a single generation we have witnessed the annihilation of | force 
time and space to a degree hardly credible to those who in 1914 | _ If 1 
watched the first fight—with a revolver and a shotgun it is re | part 
lated—between two airmen neither of whose planes could exceed | to us 
the speed of an express train. Is it, then, too much of a flight into } cause 
the realms of fancy to consider the several parts of the British The 
Commonwealth as being transformed, by the kaleidoscope of a | which 
shrinking world into geographical neighbors; much as were Cali- | to mi 
fornia and the Eastern Seaboard, or Texas and New York, when the | brethr 
express train replaced the ox wagon and the plane outbid the train? | reminc 
Seen in this light the needs of the British Commonwealth are | ideals 
surely much the same as those which prompted the signatories of | The 
Chapultepec to resolve upon perpetuation of more than fifty years { neither 
of valiant work by the Pan American Union, in defense of Peace | more t 
by conference and compromise—not brute force. sincere 
Why then should we excuse ourselves for maintaining Gibral- justice. 
tar, Malta, Singapore, or other scattered bastions of a peace-loving | If yc 
commonwealth? They are as clearly a necessity as the island de- | refer 
fenses that now girdle this hemisphere; and as little as those a | Prime 
threat to world peace. For they are held in trusteeship by a group | magnif 
of peoples, whose loyalty to the United Nations cannot be doubted jan Mr 
and whose Act of Chapultepec is the unwritten constitution of the , tion of 
British Commonwealth. | princip 
Like the distinguished spokesman for America whom I have Forg 
quoted, the British Commonwealth of Nations recognizes and speech : 
holds in perpetual respect the rights of others to pursue each his} Today 
own path: subject only to the reservations which are an inherent | And yet 
part of democracy as it is understood by both our peoples. her pow 
For, to both of us, democracy means surrender by the individual | “Y mor 
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ritish | of such part only of his personal freedom as is commonly recog- 
posite | nized to be necessary for the protection, orderly government and 
inted | progress of mankind. This is our Magna Carta and your Declara- 
tions, | tion of Independence—signed the one at Runnymede the other in 
nes— | this great city of Philadelphia—and this is our common bond. Kor 
ps of | on the liberty of the subject is based—as we, who venerate and 
‘ed of | must ever defend liberty, conceive it—all hope both of progress 
| and of the triumph of Christian ethics over savagery and brute 
mm of | force. 
1914 | Ifthen, we surrender to a new world organization an important 
is te | part of the regional protection which is perhaps even more vital 
cceed | to us than to more close-knit world groups, we do so largely be- 
into | cause we put our trust in the ideals of the United Nations. 
ritish | There may be optimism or Caledonian calculation—according to 
of a | which way you look at it—in this profession of a new faith. But, 
Cali- | to millions of Britons, the close memory even of these lesser 
nthe | brethren of the Atomic Bomb, the V-1 and V-z, are a powerful 
rain? | reminder that the alternative to a robust yet generous support of 
| are | ideals is nothing less than undelayed annihilation. 
esof | The British Commonwealth of Nations, as we see it, will 
yeats | neither today nor tomorrow tamely surrender its ideals; but it is 
eace | more than ready to extend the right hand of fellowship to all who 
sincerely and unreservedly desire a peace based upon equality and 
bral- | justice. 
wing | If you asked me how we, in Britain, proposed so to do, | would 
1 de- | refer you to a speech made before Congress last week by our 
Se 4 | Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee. Without flourish, rhetoric or the 
roup | magnificent rounded phrases of his predecessor—that great Tro- 
bred | jn Mr. Churchill—Mr. Attlee defined plainly enough his concep- 
f the , tion of good neighborliness based, as he put it, upon the Christian 
| principle that “we are members one of another.” 
have | Forgive me if once more I quote; this time from Mr. Attlee’s 
t | speech : 
1 his Today the United States stands out as the mightiest power on earth. 
rent | And yet America is a threat to no one. All know that she will never use 
her power for selfish aims or territorial aggrandizement in the future, 
‘dual | ty more than she has done in the past. We look upon her forces and our 
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own forces and those of other nations as instruments that must never be 
employed save in the interests of world security and for the repression 
of the aggressor. 

And again: 

But in facing world problems, as we must, it is a great mistake in my 
view to think constantly of war and the prevention of war. We have to 
think rather of the best means of building up peace. . . . I hold, therefore, 
that our United Nations organization, in which I profoundly believe, 
must be something more than an agreement between governments. It 
must be an expression of the will of the common people in every country, 

What do these plain words, by a leader of the plain man of our 
country, mean? 

First of all that we of the British Commonwealth see in the un- 
rivaled might of the United States of America of today no threat 
to the world or to ourselves. No small part in engendering this 
confidence was, I feel sure, played by the Resolutions of Chapul- 
tepec. For there the Monroe Doctrine—in the inception of which 
I may be forgiven for saying with pride that Britain’s Foreign 
Minister of the day, George Canning, played a statesman’s part— 
was turned from a unilateral protective apron into an armor of 
mutual assistance, which all nations of this hemisphere may 
presently gird on. Those of us who watched the Act of Chapul- 
tepec take shape can readily share Mt. Attlee’s faith in the defen- 
sive character of this Regional Pact. We believe that it is meant 
solely for the perpetuation of peace; on an equitable basis and in 
the manner best suited to your own particular traditions and sev- 
eral temperaments. 

Nor should Mr. Attlee’s reference to the dangers of war neu- 
rosis be taken as a call to forget what overtrustfulness in the tt 
umph of ideals brought to us from 1939 to 1945. Rather, as I see 
it, does it lend force to the machinery wherewith the Westem 
Hemisphere has more than once been successful in preventing, of 
putting an end to, internecine wars. 

Finally our Prime Minister flings a challenge to the man in the 
street, quite as much as to his government, when he says that the 
United Nations organization must be an expression of the will of 
the common people of every country. For if you and I are content 
—or compelled—to leave to our governments the meaning of 
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er be and interpretation of the compromising formulae of tra- 
*ssion | jitional diplomacy which too often in the world’s history have 
| ended by being treated as Bits of Paper, we must take our share in 
the blame for the ensuing tragedy of wars which have made of 
in my | millions, hopeless and starving wanderers upon the face of a 
ve © | sorched and barren earth. 
fore, | Herein I see the responsibility of such a great audience as I 
mi | have been privileged to address today. For it is the leaders and 
ntry, | wustees of a great nation’s thought—the writers and commentators, 
the professors, teachers and thinkers—who alone in so vast a 
democracy can see to it that the great principles of which they 
are the interpreters shall reach and be understood by the ultimate 
| defenders of our faith—the People. Maintenance of a lasting peace 
this | for our sons is, then, a matter for constant vigilance on the part of 
spl each one of us; and unless we exercise both that vigilance and a 
hich high degree of Christian charity, the Atomic Bomb and even 
eign worse horrors may be the lot even of today’s children. That is 
why, as I see it, we must highly resolve to practice rather than to 
preach the basic principle of a Good Neighbor policy on a world- 
wide scale. 
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COOPERATING ORGANIZATIONS AND INSTITUTIONS 
American Academy of Political and Social Science 


Bryn Mawr College 
Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade 
Chestnut Hill College toe 
City Business Club lates t 
Commercial Museum Yi sing 
Foreign Policy Association | - 
Foreign Traders Association sad 
Haverford College S in 
Immaculata College stenic 
International House | ened 
International Institute | The 
Pan American Cultural Group (International House) aaewt 
Pan American Medical Association dere 
Philadelphia Club of Advertising Women ee 
Philadelphia Forum Ton 
Philadelphia Regional Inter-American Center aaa 
Poor Richard Club beginni 
Rosemont College ie oh 
Rotary Club Thus A 
Swarthmore College enibe: 
Temple University Miaate 
United Nations Council awe 
University of Pennsylvania tegrity; 
Women’s University Club expand 
ORGANIZATIONS SPONSORING YOUTH CONFERENCE It is 
Catholic High School of Philadelphia a 
Headmasters Association of Philadelphia aie 
Philadelphia Teachers Association a aed 
Philadelphia Suburban High School Principals Association Mieatin 
Private School Teachers Association of Philadelphia and Bie 
Vicinity ach 
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FOREIGN TRADE RECONSTRUCTION— 
| THE AMERICAS? 


| SPRUILLE BrapDEN 
Assistant Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


| Two weeks ago Secretary Byrnes, under this same roof, said: ““We 
' have learned by experience that to have good neighbors, we must 
| be good neighbors.” 

| We intend to follow that basic principle in the reconstruction 
period and thereafter, just as devotedly as we have during the war 
| and in the preceding years. The American republics, with the 
| notorious exception of one government, on balance have a splendid 
| record of economic cooperation. They have been good neighbors. 
| The resources of the United States were inadequate to meet the 
| insatiable demands of modern warfare. We needed many things— 
tin, rubber, petroleum, antimony, copper, food—and some of them 


| 
| 


we needed desperately. 

To meet these deficiencies we turned to our southern neighbors. 
Because they had confidence in us and because from the very 
beginning, we gave their civilian needs the same treatment as our 
own, they, for the most part, responded in a fine cooperative spirit. 
Thus Assistant Secretary Clayton at the Mexico City Conference 
testified to the fact that the procurement contracts with the other 
American governments “were made without undue bargaining 
and were on the whole performed with complete honesty and in- 
tegrity; the prices were fair . . .” and “every effort was made to 
| expand production.” 

It is essential that our neighbors and we continue to solve our 
| pfoblems through consultation in an atmosphere of mutual respect 
and collaboration. There can be no dictation by either party to the 
other. When differences arise, as they surely will, they must be 
settled by straight-forward negotiations, by compromise, by ar- 
bitration, and always with that friendly understanding which en- 
ables one to see the other’s point of view. 

In the reconstruction era that unanimity of purpose which pre- 





_1 Address delivered at a luncheon of the National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York, November 14, 1945. 
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vails in wartime will be lacking, selfish interests will more 
come to the fore, and accommodations will be more difficult, ag 
tempers already fatigued by war strains become increasingly har. 
assed by the manifold and complicated problems which lie ahead 
for all. 

The stern necessities of war have left to every country in this 
hemisphere a legacy of serious economic problems. Among these 


are the menace of inflation and exaggerated nationalisms, both of | within 


which are presently threatening on every side. 

The United States has assumed a national debt of unprecedented 
and unparalleled size; we have dangerously accelerated the deple- 
tion of our strategic natural resources to a point where in some 
cases we are approaching the status of a “have not’ nation; and 
we have distorted the shape of our economy by our all-out mobili- 
zation for war. 

The gravity of our own economic position, however, must not 
blind us to the problems of our neighbors. Preoccupied as we are 
with the urgent tasks of creating a stable peacetime economy in 


the United States, we must not neglect those serious transitional 


problems which involve the economic relations of the American 
republics with one another. 

Our war procurement of raw materials from the neighboring 
republics in some instances caused a great expansion in produe- 
tion facilities. The abrupt cancellation of our purchase contracts 
inevitably would cause widespread unemployment and economic 


distress. Yet we could not afford to continue to buy largely in | 


excess of our needs. 

This problem was recognized in Resolution XXI at the Mexico 
City Conference, which records general agreement with our view 
that international trade in these basic products and strategic mate 
rials should be returned to normal commercial channels as soon as 
possible. At the same time that Resolution provides that suitable 
steps shall be taken during the readjustment period to minimize 
the adverse consequences of “cutbacks” on the economies of the 
countries concerned. 

We are now in process of reducing our public purchases from 
Latin America. As we do so, we are adhering to the letter and 


| equita 
that h 
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dily | spirit of our undertakings at Mexico City. Some commodities, of 
as | course, are still in short supply, and procurement continues at a 
har- | high level. In other cases, where commodities have come or are 
read | coming into relatively easy supply, we have tried, where neces- 
sary, to ease the readjustment problem for the supplying country 
this | py arranging a gradual tapering-off of our purchases. We shall con- 
hese | tinue to give advance notice of our intentions. We have tried, 
h of | within the limits of existing legislation, to curtail procurement 
| equitably as between domestic and foreign sources, for we believe 
nted | that high-cost procurement, wherever it be, should be curtailed 
ple- | before low-cost procurement, whether domestic or foreign. More- 
ome | over, we have arranged in some instances to pay on a sliding scale 
and | inthe “cutback” period, in order to reduce the transitional shock 
bili- to the supplying country. And finally, we are ready always to dis- 
| cuss these “cutback” problems with the vendor countries, and to 
‘not | seek earnestly for equitable and mutually agreeable solutions. 
sare | The other American republics are normally heavily dependent 
y in | onimports for their supplies of many types of manufactured goods, 
ional | especially gapital equipment of all varieties. Unhappily, the goods 
‘ican | needed by our neighbors for the repair, improvement, and expan- 
sion of their economies were precisely the types most essential 
ring | for prosecution of the war. Consequently, they sold to us during 
duc- | the war much more than we were able to sell to them, and now 
facts | possess a large supply of dollars which they are eager to spend on 
| imports. In view of the continuing shortage in the United States 
| of many types of producers’ goods, some of the other American 
| nations are apprehensive that they may be unable to purchase a 
fair share of our output. 
| Lest there be misunderstanding on this score, I wish to empha- 
nate- , size that the United States Government rejects the view that the 
mi a | industrialization and diversification of the Latin-American econ- 
rable | omies are threats to the maintenance of our own export markets 
mize | in that area. The ancient mercantilist fallacy that an industrial 
f the | exporting nation should strive to impede the industrialization of its 
overseas markets was ridiculed and exploded nearly two hundred 
from | years ago by Adam Smith; but like many mistaken theories, this 
and | one dies hard. 
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The measure in which a customer nation may, through indys. types 
trialization, increase its purchases is exemplified by the economic Amef 
history of the United States. The early stages of our industrial _polici¢ 
development were largely financed by our foreign investors. There | Als 
were those in England and elsewhere who warned against the countt 
export of capital to the United States, alleging that this profitable dynam 
market for their manufactures would thereby be destroyed. Those tefpris 
were indeed false prophets; in the seventy years following the ment. . 
middle of the nineteenth century, our imports of finished many. benefit 
factures increased sixfold. tions 1 

Moreover, the industrialization of the United States so ex. may Pp! 
panded our national income that large capital reserves accumy. pethap 
lated domestically. In this way we were enabled not only to finance ad th 
our further expansion but also to buy out much of the foreign United 
holdings in the United States, thus without the slightest irritation | ing en! 
accomplishing the repatriation of foreign investments on mutually | 84 Tes 
beneficial terms. vate in 

Self-evidently, countries with low productivity have low living The 
standards; life among the masses is a bitter struggle for rudimen. sonably 
tary needs, and so the market for imports is narrow and limited, %t be 
This axiom is witnessed in the significant fact that we normally most tit 
export more goods to Canada, an industrialized nation, than to the Where « 
whole of South America, although the latter have nearly ten times obligati 
the population of the former. the law: 

Therefore, as a matter of ethics, as good neighbors and in order * alwa’ 
to increase our exports we are heartily in accord with the aspir- © inter. 
tions of our friends in this hemisphere for higher national produc- meddlin, 
tivity based on economic development and diversification. The tepreher 
people of the United States stand ready, as we have in the past, to the part 
assist to the extent we appropriately can in the formulation and|'. But 
execution of plans for the economically sound development of|§fe4t me 
projects in the other American republics. I should be less than| the high 
candid, however, if I failed to make clear that all of us should pe tha 
shun those plans for industrial development, designed not to pro-|" add 
mote increased productivity and higher real national income, but| gt poli 
to serve the purposes of autarchy, neurotic nationalism, and mik| The i 
itary adventure. The pseudo-economic development of the latter lics must 
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ndus. types would be wholly incompatible with the ideals of the inter- 
omic American system, and we should deplore the emergence of such 
strial policies. con auaaacel 
There | Also it must be recognized that the sound industrialization of a 
t the | country can by all odds be carried out more effectively under the 
table dynamic system of private, and, where possible, competitive en- 
hose tetprise, to which we are dedicated, than it ever can by govern- 
5 the ment. Just as the United States and European capita] both greatly 
nanv- benefited from the latter’s investments here, so less developed na- 
tions who desire to advance the rate of their economic growth 
) ex. may profit by encouraging the entry of capital from abroad. It is 
ump. pethaps pertinent to add that the huge burden of our public debt 
and the resultant taxes will bear heavily on the ability of the 
United States Government to extend itself financially in develop- 
ing enterprises of this nature. This opportunity—I might even 
| say responsibility—will perforce in large measure fall to the pri- 
vate investor. 
ving The foreign investor has both rights and obligations. He rea- 
men. sonably expects that the former will be honored and that he will 
sited, ot be subjected to arbitrary and discriminatory acts. Money is a 
most timid thing and will venture only where there is stability and 
© the Where commitments are being met. On the other hand, it is the 
times Obligation of the foreign investor and business man rigidly to obey 
the laws of the country to which he goes; so to comport himself 
order #8 always to create respect for his native land and never remotely 
spire interfere in the internal political affairs of his hosts. Political 
oduc- meddling by foreign business men, or by anyone else, is both 
The ‘prehensible and dangerous. Admittedly, unethical conduct on 
st, to the part of a few of our business men has occurred in Latin Amer- 
» and | ica. But I am proud to say it has been by a small minority. The 
nt of | great majority of our merchants, bankers, and industrialists are of 
than | the highest integrity and will have no more truck with the other 
hould ‘ype than will our diplomatic missions. It is almost superfluous 
to add that the United States Government will not condone for- 
bot | ¢ign political meddling by its nationals. 
mil-| The industrialization programs of the other American repub- 
latter lics must be considered from both a short- and a long-range point 
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of view. In the present period, during which the demand for our 
output of producers’ goods exceeds the supply, we are giving close inevi 
and sympathetic attention to the needs of our American neighbors, ™ 
Many United States manufacturers of producers goods, eager to Me 
reestablish their export trade, are voluntarily allocating a portion | Pf™ 
of their output to meet foreign demands. In cases of unusual woul 
urgency, we still possess the authority to give limited priority as. about 
sistance to the orders of foreign buyers in certain cases. More. to abs 
over, we are anxious to bring Latin-American buyers into contact ie the U 
with our manufacturers, and, where necessary, to request our fac- 
tories to allocate a portion of their output for export. 

With these transitional problems solved, our neighbors and we 
shall then be face to face with working out the longer-run economic repub) 
relations of the Americas with each other and with the world, We | MS" 
shall be too late, however, if we wait to face these problems until 
they are upon us. Decisions are being made today and every day | 
which will determine our economic relations tomorrow. As we | 
make these decisions, all of the American nations should haye| . 
clearly in mind the kind of economic system which will best serve 
our common ends. 

We believe that the best suited system of economic relation along t 
ships is the one most conducive to the preservation of peace and 
international understanding, and which is most effective in pro 
moting higher living standards and increased prosperity here and 
throughout the Americas. The two, of course, are interdependent, 
Rising standards of living are a powerful bulwark to the instin- 
tions of freedom and popular government, and these institutions, 
as we now know too well, are stones in the arch of peace. The 
tyrant must first place his own people in chains before he is ready | 
to leap at the throat of a neighbor. 

With these ultimate objectives in mind, it is immediately cleat |e wor 
that neither our neighbors nor we seek to establish a Westem 
Hemisphere economic bloc. The American nations could, perhaps, 
organize an exclusive system of hemispheric trading arrange 
ments, under which commerce between the Americas and the rest} , It is f 
of the world would be discouraged or prevented. i ega 

What would that avail us? It would sanction the formation of| et Tey 


other exclusive economic blocs. Economic blocs of this kind must Uneil 
area 
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inevitably become political blocs, the emergence of which would 
be an ominous warning that the peace of the world was in jeopardy. 
Moreover, an exclusively hemispheric trading system, far from 


on ting the economic well-being of the American republics, 
aail would undermine it. The United States, which normally takes 
ap about 30 per cent of the Latin-American export trade, would have 





to absorb nearly all of it. This is a manifest impossibility; either 
the United States market would be glutted with unwanted sur- 
pluses, or the other republics would suffer severely from the loss 
of their normal export markets. A protracted and painful period of 
d we | ‘adjustment would ensue, during which each of the American 
omic | "Publics would have to transfer its productive energies from 
. We lines in which it was most efficient to others in which it would be 
‘uny| | 88 80- Productivity and standards of living would inevitably 
decline. These consequences would weaken, and eventually scuttle 
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The sole sane alternative to a hemispheric system of discrim- 
ination and restriction is an international system of equal treat- 
ment and expansion. It is only in a world ecohomy constructed 
sia along these lines that each nation, in the Americas and elsewhere, 
e and | ‘™ tealize the highest potential of its productive powers; nor is 
pt. there any other basic pattern for world economic organization 
¢ and | Wich produces fewer of the economic practices which engender 
dem international friction and hostility. 

The achievement of these goals demands, on the part of all 
like-minded nations, a concerted effort to eliminate every form of 
tconomic discrimination, including preferences, multicolumn 
uriffs, and discriminatory exchange and quota practices; to reduce 
¢wbstantially the tariff barriers which have throttled the trade of 

the world; to put an end to the restrictive practices of international 

cartels; to adopt a code of principles to govern the use of sub- 
haps, iidies, commodity agreements, and other such devices; and to 
proscribe the use of tactics of economic aggression. 

It is fitting to consider this ideal of world economic organiza- 
tion against the background of the interests.and aspirations of the 
on of| “her republics of this hemisphere. 

Until the economic cataclysms of the early 1930's, there were 
few areas in the world which adhered more closely than Latin 
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America to the basic principles of the liberal international trad. | toms. 
ing system. The other American republics found, in the first three | that 4 
decades of this century, that their economic interests were best | agree 
served by a high degree of integration with the world economy, , of that 
by the avoidance of discrimination and of other trade barriers. | progra 
These principles remain as valid for Latin America today, as they | comfli 
were in the 1920’s, since the prosperity of many of the other the mo 
American republics is almost directly determined by the level and | It is 
composition of their foreign trade. | into pr 
The Latin-American countries were forced to deviate from | slate cl 
these principles, not by any fundamental change in their interests, | world, 
but because they were driven in desperation to seek to isolate | be 48 T 
themselves from the economic disaster which swept across the | mental 
world in the early 1930’s. The prices of the goods exported by With 
the other American nations fell far more than the prices of the | #0 W! 
goods they imported; their export markets disappeared; the sta | member 
bility of their currencies was threatened; tariffs were raised | problem 
against them; European nations adopted policies of discrimina- | ad the 
tion and bilateralism. Bretton 
Once the other American republics were driven to adopt de agreed t 
fensive tactics, they logically had to learn and follow techniques | memati 
of restrictionism and discrimination. Latin-American trade soon | member 
became a jungle of rising and multicolumn tariffs, of quotas and | for then 
clearing agreements, of barter, exchange control, and multiple | plans fo 
currency systems. The virus of economic nationalism soon spread ; #sist in 
to fields of activity only remotely related to the root cause of the | ton and 
trouble. Some countries, for example, severely restricted the free- The ( 
dom of foreign nationals to practice their trades and professions. | participa 
In this respect, however, the United States is in no position tobe  #pointe 
critical, since many of our States enforce similar unwise and counter | prucipa 
productive restrictions. | of this h 
We have no desire to engage in recriminations over the eo We a 
nomic history of the 1930’s; our own record, let it be remem Trade ar 
bered, was far from being free of blemishes. Our own Hawley- hope, acc 
Smoot tariff was one of the first economic provocations. How what the 
ever, it is equally true that we were one of the first to see the Mtematic 
error of our ways, and to try to call a halt to the blind series oj that the 
negative defensive measures, retaliations, and counter-rets I I 
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trad. | tions. We may be proud that one of the few notes of sanity in 
three | that destructive decade was struck by our own reciprocal trade 
dese | agreements program, which embodied the wisdom and patience 
my, , of that great statesman, Cordell Hull. But our trade agreements 
ian came too late with Hitler already in power and world 
they conflict already in the making, to do more than eliminate some of 
sther | the more conspicuous economic excesses of that unhappy period. 
!anj | It is to be hoped that we have learned a lesson and will put it 
| jnto practice. We start today, not with a clean slate, but with a 
from | slate cleaner than it may be again for a very long time. The 
ests, | world, chastened and sobered by six years of total war, should 
slate | be as ready now as it ever will be in our lifetimes to adopt funda- 
- the | mental remedies to the economic ills that beset us. 
i by| With these thoughts in mind, we have drawn up, in coopera- 
the | ion with our neighbors of this hemisphere and with the other 
sta | members of the United Nations, a plan for the solution of the 
sised | problems posed by the exchange restrictions and discriminations, 
ing | and the competitive currency devaluations of the 1930's. In the 
Bretton Woods plan for an International Monetary Fund, we have 
 de- | agreed upon a code of fair practices to govern the operation of the 
ques | iaternational exchanges, and we have established a fund to tide 
soon | members over transitional difficulties and help make it possible 
and | for them to adhere to the code of rules. The International Bank, 
tiple | plans for which were also formulated at Bretton Woods, should 
read ; assist in promoting loans to finance sound projects for reconstruc- 
f the | ton and economic development. 
free. | Lhe Congress of the United States has already approved our 
ions, | Patticipation in the Bretton Woods institutions. We should be dis- 
obe appointed to see the Fund and the Bank established without the 
nter | Participation from the very beginning of all of the eligible nations 
| of this hemisphere. 
eco-| We are looking forward to a United Nations Conference on 
em-| Itade and Employment in 1946—a conference which will, we 
ley-| hope, accomplish for the problems of world trade and employment 
low-| What the Bretton Woods Conference achieved for the problems of 
the} iMternational financial and exchange relationships. It is our hope 
is off that the other American republics will join with us at that con- 
alis| ference in the formulation of an economic treaty of peace which 
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may break the shackles which now confine the trade of the world, 

No area will benefit more than the Americas from the recop. 
struction of world trade along liberal, nondiscriminatory lines, 
no peoples have a greater stake in the rehabilitation of the worl - 
economy than do the peoples of all the American republics, 

We want to see the Americas, then, not as an economic blog, 
but as an integral part of an economic whole. We desire this be. 
cause of, and not in spite of, our special security interests in the 
Western Hemisphere; for we know of no way better to protect 
this hemisphere and ourselves than by helping to promote the 
prosperity, stability, and mutual trust and confidence, of the 
Americas. 

We ask no special rights or privileges from our neighbors, nor 
do we ask them to discriminate against non-American nations, 
We could not, of course, sit idly by while a non-American nation TE 
tried, as did the Nazis, to use their economic relations with the 
Americas as a cover for political intrigue and provocation; but 
we seck to bar from this hemisphere no nation which desires, in} FN 
good faith, to engage in commerce with it. 

The economic integration of the Americas with the rest of the 
world is not a development which we fear; on the contrary, we 
desire it, and we will gladly do our utmost to achieve it. 

Either the exaggerated nationalisms, now so prevalent every- 
where, must be completely extirpated from relations between peo- | 
ples or those nationalisms will prevent reconstruction, destroy 
trade and investment, lower living standards and again imperil 
civilization. 

To eliminate those nationalisms and substitute therefor con- 
structive practical cooperation, as good neighbors, in benefit of 
all concerned is our firm purpose. 

The countless obstacles including the grave threats of inflation | 
which may appear to block the reconstruction of foreign trade! Carn 
this hemisphere can be overcome—and with surprising rapidity— 
if each of the American governments together with our respective 
citizens will give honesty and thought, hard work and cooperation 
to the task. With these homely ingredients, the unbelievable in 
prosperity can be accomplished. 


Subscript 





